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IN SPIKADEE LAND 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 


ITH the ad- 

vent of new 

methods and 

fresh energy, 

both Ameri- 

can, Porto 

Rico, agricul- 

turally at least, has be- 

gun a regeneration, and 

its future prosperity 

seems assured. One 

bright and _ promising 

feature of its develop- 

ment, however, has so far been over- 
looked. Given a most delightful win- 
ter climate, superb harbors for private 
yachts, excellent automobile roads 
through mountainous scenery of mar- 
velous tropical beauty, mineral springs 
of proved medicinal value, and a mul- 
titude of other natural advantages, one 
thing only, two or three good hotels are 
necessary to make Porto Rico the 
Mecca for those who can afford the 
luxury of escaping a northern climate 


during the winter months. As it is, the 
steamship companies are forced to add 
to their fleets. It will not be long before 
our enterprising hotel-keepers will dupli- 
cate the immense hostelries that have 
made the Florida coast famous, and 
when once Porto Rico becomes a play- 
ground for the rich the many resources 
lying fallow for want of capital will be 
quickened and, with the reanimation, 
much that is of interest will fade away. 
Already the mantillas have given place 
to modern “creations,” and so, one after 
another, old Spanish customs, odd, 
primitive methods of everyday work, 
historic landmarks, and all the unsani- 
tary picturesqueness of a simple, timid, 
and, if you will, an unscrupulous but 
charming people will be lost for all time. 

When the United States troops took 
possession of Porto Rico they found a 
welcoming native population eager to 
serve in any capacity. One difficulty, 
however, was at once manifest. To 
every question, the Porto Rican had but 
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one answer—‘No spika de Englis’,” 
given with many gestures and apologetic 
shrugs. With characteristic volubility 


they repeated the 
sentence again and 
again, no doubt 
believing that the 
meaning was there- 
by augmented; so 
the good-natured 
soldiers dubbed 
them all “Spika- 
dees,” and_ since 
then the word has 
been in constant use 
among the Ameri- 
cans living on the 
island. 

But the meaning 
has undergone a 
change. At first it 
applied to the peo- 
ple indiscriminate- 
ly; now it is an 
adjective, connot- 
ing the conglom- 
erate conditions 
found in every 
phase of the life. 
A “spikadee” dog, 
or a “‘spikadee” 
horse, means not 
only that the ani- 
mal is of mixed 
blood, but also that 
the blood has be- 
come so mixed that 
it is quite unlike its 
kind in any other 
part of the world. 

And what is true 
of the Porto Rico 
dog or horse or 
chicken is also true 
of the Porto Rico 
man; he is wholly 


“ spikadee.” 


Four centuries’ commin- 
gling of three races, Spanish, negro, 
and Carib, has produced the Porto 
Rican of to-day; and each strain ap- 
pears in the same individual, the vary- 


“ Fruits are the chief articles of diet.” 


ing degrees being indefinitely indicated 
by the color, which may be any hue 
between white and black. 


The language of 
the island is, of 
course, fundamen- 
tally Spanish; but 
so aborted and vul- 
garized has it be- 
come that all the 
soft lisp of the 
parent tongue has 
been lost and there 
remains a_ harsh, 
guttural chattering. 
English words are 
now being incorpo- 
rated into their 
“spikadee”’ speech 
with very uncertain 
results. To give 
one of many exam- 
ples, the head of a 
village is called 
“The Mr. Alcalde.” 
The following ex- 
tract from a hotel 
circular may be of 
interest in this con- 
nection: “‘ The Pro- 
prietor or Manager 
of the Establish- 
ment will kindly 
please the guests 
affording them with 
all kinds of infor- 
mation within 
proper limits.”” The 
cordiality is quite 
sincere and the sav- 
ing clause at the 
end ischaracteristic 
of the Porto Rican, 
who dreads mak- 
ing an unqualified 
statement. 


There is a ludicrous tendency on the 
part of the native to do things altogether 
backward. He saws his boards, not in 
the familiar way but exactly the reverse, 
by pulling the saw up and away from 
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him when he cuts, seemingly the most 
awkward ‘method that could be devised. 
The brakes on the tram-cars all work 


by being drawn 
toward the driver 
so that he is forced 
to step back on 
the narrow plat- 
form in order to 
get out of his own 
way. Keys go in- 
to the locks upside 
down; and so on 
indefinitely, in the 
most curious left- 
handed way. Even 
the little brown 
babies come tn for 
their share of these 
idiosyncrasies, for 
although they are 
usually quite na- 
ked, there is occa- 
sionally a conces- 
sion made to 
modesty and a 
diminutive pair of 
trousers will be 
put on a small 
girl. The boys 
are never so ham- 
pered. 

In the country 
the people are sur- 
prisingly primi- 
tive. They are 
called “‘peons”’ 
indiscriminately, 
and live literally a 
hand-to- mouth 
existence, their 
principal food 
supply being the 
fruit that grows 
wild about 
their thatched 
“ shacks.” On the 
sugar and coffee 
looked after like 


labor by the year, paying about thirty 
cents a day. 

Out in the fields, laboring leisurely 
under a brilliant 
sun, the peon is 
wholly aboriginal. 
Alone in the early 
mornings he will 
shout exultingly 
to the trees; sheer 
noises to express 
his state of mind. 
More often he will 
take up a rude 
minor chant, im- 
provising as he 
goes along, telling 
of what he will do 
during the day. 
Sometimes he will 
chant of his trou- 
bles or his joys; 
often of his ene- 
mies and how he 
proposes to be 
avenged upon 
them; or again, if 
he is unmarried, 
he will choose an 
imaginary bride 
and sing aloud of 
her charms, keep- 
ing always to the 
rude, drumming 
tune of a primitive 
people. They talk 
constantly to the 
oxen, which are 
the chief beasts of 
burden on the is- 
land. When the 
cane fields are 


PY, 


> aomeemee, tilled four teams 


= 


—- 9s 


Smet! of these superb, 


cream-colored an- 


“They trudge for miles to church.” imals are. har- 


plantations they are 


So 


many 


children, 


fed, clothed, and cared for by the over- 
seers, who usually contract for their 


nessed to a plow, 
and seated on each yoke between the 
immense horns are little boys who do 
the guiding. Slowly back and forth 
they go, turning up the black earth, and 





“The family washing is done in the little creeks.” 


a Babel of sounds arises as each small 
driver sings to his stolid charges, em- 
phasizing his words with harmless 
whacks of his stick; while the peon, be- 
hind addresses his plow in the same per- 
sonal way. 

As in many countries, the family 
washing is done in the little creeks; but, 
unlike any other place on earth, the 
clothes are hung to dry on the barbed- 
wire fences. The barbs keep them from 
being blown about by the constant wind, 
and, although the thin linen is always 
torn, considerable trouble is avoided, it 
being manifestly easier to put off darning 
the rents than to run the risk of being 
obliged to hurry after the flying garments 
or to invent a less destructive method 
of keeping them in place. 

Indolence is not, of course, peculiar 
to Porto Rico, but considering how 
little they have, how often they actually 
suffer for the bare necessities, and how 


scarce paid work of any kind is, your 
Porto Rican carries his laziness very 
far indeed. When a relief steamer was 
sent from the United States during the 
absolutely desperate conditions that ex- 
isted for a time after the hurricane, all 
the perishable foodstuffs were ruined 
because the natives were too indifferent 
to unload the ship. 

A typical case of the peon’s attitude 
toward employment, which it must be 
remembered is very hard to obtain, is an 
incident that happened during the build- 
ing of one of the railroads. For some 
reason the men became dissatisfied with 
their wages (already twice the usual 
price) and demanded an increase. This 
was refused, and so the leader stated his 
ultimatum as follows: “All right. Man- 
goes are ripe! We don’t have to work!” 
Nor did they. Mangoes, however, do 
not fruit continuously, and before long 


they were back begging, for the sake of 
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their starving wives and children, to be 
allowed to work at half the wages they 
had received before they struck. Al- 
ready they have organized labor unions 
that make demands right and left, 
which, considering the fact that there is 
never enough work for more than a tenth 
of those who need it, is nothing short of 
ludicrous. Still, they have their walking 
delegates, their parades and ultimatums, 
that, during the mango season at least, 
afford them considerable amusement. 
The fact is that the 
ordinary Porto Ric- 
an hails with de- 
light any possible 
excuse to stop his 
spasmodic _ efforts 
at making a living, 
so unless every con- 
dition is favorable 
it is useless to at- 
tempt an undertak- 
ing in which their 
services are essen- 
tial. A really funny 
instance illustra- 
ting this occurred 
at Ponce when the 
Government was 
building a_ pier. 
All the men were 
working in water 
up to their necks 
and suddenly a gen- 
tle rain began. 
Without an in- 
stant’s hesitation 
they stopped everything, climbed out of 
the sea, and hurried to their houses for 
shelter, where, in the face of prayers 
and threats, they remained until it had 
cleared. Also they insist upon working 
in their own way, scorning anything 
that savors of change. Upon one occa- 
sion it was necessary to transfer a num- 
ber of wheelbarrows from one place to 
another. The peons looked at them 
curiously, not quite certain what they 
were, and after considerable chattering, 
four of them picked up one wheelbarrow 








“ Peons jrom the surrou nding country with 


a few fruits and vegetables.” 
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and placed it on the head of a fifth, 
who walked off with it. 

In spite, or perhaps because, of their 
peculiarities the Porto Ricans are quite 
liable. Their natural courtesy is every- 
where in evidence. No women are per- 
mitted to stand in the tram-cars if a man 
has a seat. Along the country roads the 
peon doffs his hat, not deferentially but 
as a kindly salute to the traveler. And 
yet they almost never say “Thank you.” 
Instead they have a subtle gesture of 
the hand to express 
gratitude, as if they 
were chary of using 
words, whereas in 
reality they are a 
most garrulous peo- 
ple. Seemingly 
they are very de- 
vout in their reli- 
gious observances. 
Now and then a 
traveler passes a 
pathetic funeral 
procession consist- 
ing usually of a few 
men bearing a sad 
burden upon their 
shoulders. As they 
march along the 
dusty road the pe- 
ons on each side 
stop whatever they 
are doing and, with 
bared and bowed 
heads, murmur a 
prayer for the re- 
pose of the unknown’s soul. They 
trudge for miles to church, dressed in 
their cleanest linen, indifferent to the 
heat and dust, except that the men un- 
fasten their collars so that they may be 
stiff and rigid for the service. In the 
mountains, where the churches are in- 
accessible, a picture of the Virgin, rev- 
erently guarded, is carried about from 
group to group along the wayside where, 
for a penny, the good Catholic may lift 
the veil to say a “Hail Mary” and to 
kiss the picture. 
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Begging is here, as in most Latin 
countries, a definite occupation, and un- 
der the Spanish rule was licensed. Hap- 
pily the new government is discouraging 
this trade in so far as is possible, and 
unfortunate children, born with deform- 
ities, may now have them corrected or 
at least treated. Heretofore: such chil- 
dren were looked upon as favored, with 
a Heaven-sent excuse to ask for alms, 
and afflictions were intentionally aggra- 
vated rather than helped. Along the 
highways beggars are sometimes met 
who present a most picturesque appear- 
ance. These are old men who stand 


well back from the road, leaning on long 
staffs, proud, motionless, and _ silent. 


“ee 


A penny, nom’ de Dio’, nom’ de Dio’.’” 
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With each there is a little boy who runs 
to the passer-by pleading with hat out- 
stretched, “A penny, nom’ de Dio’, 
nom’ de Dio’.”” Rarely does he ask in 
vain, for it is indeed a poor peon who 
has not a copper to pay for the mute 
blessing of these unique mendicants. 
One is reminded at once of Kim and 
the chelas of India. 

In the cities from daybreak until 
eleven o'clock (the siesta hour) and 
again after sundown the narrow streets 
are filled with all manner of people 
busy with their affairs, although upon 
no consideration is there ever any haste. 
**Manana” has come to have distinct 
meaning even for American residents. 
In the forenoon the 
market-places are per- 
haps the most active 
spots to be found. It is 
here that the poor peo- 
ple come to lay in their 
supply of food for the 
day at a maximum ex- 
penditure of about five 
cents. These market- 
places are either the 
Plaza or square, paved 
spaces enclosed by nar- 
row arcades in which 
are the meat booths and 
permanent shops. In 
the center sit the peons 
from the surrounding 
country with a_ few 
fruits and vegetables 
spread out upon the 
flags. About these, but 
not in the arcade, are 
the more prosperous 
merchants, who can af- 
ford a little tent - like 
structure to shelter their 
commodities. The scene 
is an intensely brilliant 
and heterogeneous one. 
Fruits are the chief ar- 
ticles of diet, and there 
is endless variety of fa- 
miliar and unfamiliar 





“Always under the eye of a vigilant duenna.” 


kinds. A few vegetables, among which 
cucumbers and egg-plants are promi- 
nent; casava roots, yauteas, and queer 
fried cakes displayed for sale by tur- 
baned old darky women; strange drinks 
in nondescript bottles; chickens and 
turkeys hopping about as far as their 
tethers will permit; melons of all shapes 
and colors; bananas, plantains, bread- 
fruit, mangoes, jobos, aguacates— a 
conglomerate mass of the island’s prod- 
ucts crowded together indiscriminately 
under a blazing tropic sun. To this 
is added a swaying throng bargaining 
vociferously, with many gestures—all 
jostling each other with great good na- 
ture in their efforts to move about. 
“Coco-de-agua!” soon becomes a 
familiar call. This is the water in the 
green cocoanut and is a popular and 
most palatable drink. The prepara- 
tion of the nuts for a thirsty citizen is a 
really fascinating performance and is an 


example of what may be done with the 
machete, the national implement. Tak- 
ing a green nut, just as it is picked from 
the tree, the peon balances it easily in his 
left hand and with a few deft strokes 
slices off the top of the husk; then, with 
a final slash, but never with any appear- 
ance of effort, he cuts a perfectly round 
hole in the nut itself and hands it with a 
little bow and a flourish to his customer. 
The peon is never without a machete un- 
less it be when he goes to church. It 
fulfils all the requirements of a penknife, 
an ax, a manicure set, a hoe, or a plow. 
Considering that the blade is quite two 
feet long, it may readily be seen that, 
for certain of the operations, considera- 
ble skill is required. Another interest- 
ing fact is that these machetes are made 
in New England and shipped to Porto 
Rico without handles, the latter being 
treasured as heirlooms and handed down 
from father to son. 
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The Porto Rican is by instinct a 
gambler, and this fact is singularly in 
evidence on the streets. At frequent 
intervals are small boys carrying about 
a barrel-shaped box on the top of which 
is a sort of roulette-wheel. An arrow 
is mounted in the center of a disk num- 
bered from naught to twenty, and for a 
penny one may spin it, receiving in re- 
turn as many of the sweets contained 
in the box as is registered by the arrow 
after it has stopped. The usual things 
disposed of in this way are long cornu- 
copia-shaped cakes that look and taste 
like fish-food. 

Enthusiastic residents of San Juan, 
pointing with pride to their Plaza, boast 
that nowhere else in the world can so 
many rocking-chairs be found all going 
at once. These coigns of vantage are 


occupied, not, as might be expected, by 
the stately matrons, but by the young 
ine, who occasionally leave their posi- 
tions of observation (after frugally turn- 
ing their chairs over to prevent their re- 
occupation, for a ten-cent fee is charged) 


and join the tireless throng of women 
who promenade unceasingly during the 
entire concert. These excursions are 
made for the purpose of whispering a 
discreet word to one or other of the 
daintily powdered belles who mingle in 
the throng (always under the eye of a 
vigilant duenna). The brilliant colors, 
the excessive use of powder and paint, 
the artificial light, all lend to this scene 
an air of gay unreality, and one almost 
feels that it is the chorus of some beau- 
tifully staged opera, that at any moment 
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the background of low-roofed houses 
will tumble down, the restless, “‘ made- 
up” chorus will run off screaming into 
the wings, amid nerve-racking noises 
and much red fire. 

It is on the Plaza when the concert is 
finished and the band plays the “‘Star- 
Spangled Banner” that the present anti- 
American sentiment is visible to the 
visitor. The Porto Rican no longer 
rises and bares his head at the first notes 
of the national hymn. Instead he sits 
stolidly and, to show his disapproval, 
insists that the town band, which alter- 
nates with the one from the barracks, 
shall confine itself to Spanish tunes ex- 
clusively. 

This sign of almost active discontent is 
hopeful; it suggests that the natives are 
waking up after four centuries, during 
which they remained passive beneath 
a well-nigh intolerable yoke. Mighty 
changes are going on about the Porto 
Rican and he is beginning to realize that 
he must move faster to keep up. The 
United States has, among other things, 
demanded cleanliness; the Americans 
who live on the island are not satished 
with the miserable conditions which the 
Spaniards were willing to put up with, 
and the peons are noting a contrast to 
their own wretched habitations. 

And already the entering wedge for a 
new and better order of things has been 
made in the rising generation, for on 
every vacant lot to-day the peons are 
playing baseball with an enthusiasm so 
keen that all doubts as to the future may 
safely be put to rest. 





FAIRY BRIDGES 


By ELIZABETH BRENNAN 


SHE bonfire’s glare had 
tired Nabby’s dim 
eyes, perhaps; or it 


may be she crept off 


silently as she did to 


sit beyond there by 


the “‘fort”’ and think 
of olden days. I ween, though, she had 
no heart for the merry throng back 
on the brae breasting the haggart. 
Thought of them is our best company 
when loved ones are absent—and Nab- 
by’s kin had left her lonely for many a 
day. 

Yet, when I clambered up McKerin’s 
hill to her side, she was humming a tune, 
the words to which I had often sought; 
but Nabby’s tones baflled me always, 
and I gleaned only a line or two: 


“When the boys begin to gather in a Kerry 
glen at night, 
Oh! it sets me heart a-throbbin’ 
longin’ wild delight.” 


wid a 


There was no doubt, though, that the 
wildness had left Nabby’s bones long 
since, for she could have had her fill, and 


to spare, of wild delight had she stayed 
by the bonfire. 

Surely, no Kerry glen could ever have 
boasted a heartier throng than this west- 
ern parish of ours—this Killaspugbrone. 

So, I thought, Nabby had compensa- 
tion for the Kerry glen of her childhood. 

Nabby’s humming soon ceased, and 
by and by she seemed to scan the fairy 
rath intently. 

“What is it, Nabby?”’ I asked. “‘A 
special fairy’s night?” for to my mind 
midsummer’s eve “held great possibilities 
for the little red-coated clan. 

“Yis, acushla,” she whispered; “but 
be aisy, agra, for ‘they’ can hear ye.” 

Just at that moment a wild yell from 
the bonfire group and a scattering of the 
light whin sparks followed strangely on 
Nabby’s whispered admonition. 

“°’Tis the draggin’ iv the season’s 
bride through the fire,” Nabby told me, 
‘an’ this time ’tis Eileen O’Connor, the 
little Eileen Dhu.” 

True enough, Eileen Dhu was the 
season’s bride, and it might have been 
for her own special self that this old 
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custom had originated, so fully did it 
meet her requirements; for that dragging 
through the bonfire’s blaze—so quickly 
accomplished—was supposed, among 
our old folks, to guard against all fairy 
advances toward the offspring of the 
union, besides insuring a male heir. 

I had heard that the fairies had one 
time claimed the dark Eileen herself. I 
asked Nabby about it, for I knew little, 
beyond gossip, about that country of 
Glan to which Eileen belonged before 
she came among us, as the bride of the 
young schoolmaster. 

“Yis, indeed,’ Nabby told me, in her 
lazy southern intonation, “Eileen her- 
self belonged to the “good people’ for 
five years, to me own knowledge; an’ 
*twas God’s blessin’ that they iver let her 
go, but she paid their price out in sorrow, 
I suppose. 

“She was the jewel iv the whole coun- 
thryside whin I first saw her in Glan— 
wan iv those shy girls, wid deep, thinkin’ 
eyes, an’ wholesome, smilin’ face. 

“* By the time she was a slip iv a girl, 
who was given for ‘slainte’ at weddin’, 
or wake, or fair? Eileen O’Connor. 


Who did the gossoons race each other 


for, for a smile from her lips? Shure, 
*twas Eileen O’Connor. But who was it 
was iver first noticed cud change the 
color on her cheek or the look in her eye? 
Why, ’twas Phil-o’-the-bogs. 

““An’ handsome an’ divil-may-care 
was he, but he loved our Eileen, an’ 
meself heard him sing to her at a weddin’ 
iv the Maguires, wid his eyes on her face, 
an’ she pink as the wildest, bonniest rose 
in Bawn: 


“*Who in the song so sweet? 
Eileen Aroon. 
Who in the dance so fleet? 
Eileen Aroon. 
Dear are her charms to me, 
Dearer her laughter, free, 
Dearest her constancy. 
Eileen Aroon.’ 


*“‘An’ constant she was, sure enough, 
though his family an’ hers hated each 
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other for ginerations, an’ we all dreaded 
from the first that no good wud come iv 
it. But there’s nothin’ can bate down a 
rale likin’, an’ ’twas just as natural for 
thim two to be together as it was for the 
mist to creep over Benbulbin at evenin’, 
or the heather to grow on its side. 

“Still, nobody was surprised whin 
they heard that ould Mick O’Connor 
had med a match for Eileen wid a farm- 
er on the other side iv the mountain. 
It seems Mick an’ Mary, his wife, met a 
party at the Manor fair, who wor in 
search iv a wife for wan iv thim, so, over 
three or four drinks, they picked on 
Eily, an’ ’twas all fixed there an’ thin. 
She was to get a fortune which was 
nothin’ to snap yer fingers at—ould 
Mick was rich in his way—an’ the 
weddin’ was settled for a month from 
that date. No slow coach was Mick 
whin the divil got into his head. 

“Still, Eily an’ Phil wint together to 
all the gatherin’s. The ould folks on 
both sides sung dumb. Mebbe they 
thought that the quietest way was the 
best way, or that a few days more or less 
wid each other wudn’t make much differ 
to the young folks at any rate. 

“Well, the month was almost by. It 
wint short as a puff iv wind, like the 
summer months will whin wan’s heart is 
set on thim; an’ any wan that watched 
Phil close cud see that he was gettin’ 
unaisy. 

‘“*T met him on the Lough road, whin 
there was just three days left to finish 
the month. It was at that bind in the 
road where, afther the brae runs to. its 
steepest, it all iv a suddin flattens down 
to the whitest, clanest road in all Glan. 
But that isn’t surprisin’ aither, for the 
Lough has no cause to keep it from 
lappin’ the side of the road for a mile 
mebbe round the butt iv the hill. 

“Phil was standin’ on the edge iv the 
wather, an’ I tould him ‘God save ye!’ 
twice before he heard me at all. Thin 
he said: ‘Musha, God save ye kindly, 
Nabby! It’s a cure for sore eyes to 

> 
see ye. 





ae 
“ 
a 


* Sull, Eily an’ Phil wint together to all the gatherin’s,” 





“ Eileen kem to me, an’ I sittin’ under the ould beech tree.” 


*** Ah, well, Phil acushla,’ I tould him, 
‘whin a woman gets as ould as me she 
must stay at home an’ rest her bones. 
An’ it’s no cure yerself id need at all,’ 
I wint on, jokin’ him, ‘if all accounts be 
thrue, that the bonniest colleen in Glan 
is near always be yer side.’ 

** At that his hand wint up to stop me, 


an’ a quare look was on his face; so | 
thought to talk iv somethin’ else, an’ | 
sed: 

“**Did ye iver see the wather so clear 
lookin’, or the sky so bright colored?’ 
An’ it sure was the grandest evenin’ ye 
iver saw—a hundred shades at wance in 
the sky, red bands in the west, where the 
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sun had gone down, an’ ivery color from 
that on, shadin’ from the foxglove’s 
darkest flower to the palest pink in the 
heart iv the wild rose; an’ the woods be- 
yond, an’ back iv the Lough, had ivery 
sortin’ iv green, softest an’ tinderest, 
away to the deepest that iver was. 
Goolden brown, too, in the beeches, an’ 
up on the mountain’s side the heather 
caught light from the sky an’ was throw- 
in’ out thousands iv purple shades. 

“Oh, it was grand, intirely; but as I 
stood there thinkin’, Phil wheeled round 
on me suddin. 

““*Vis,’ he sed, ‘’tis grand an’ clear, 
but no less desateful. ”“ITwould drown 
ye just as shure as a bog hole, afther 
all.’ 

**T looked at him wonderin’ an’ think- 
in’ to meself that whin a nice, soft-spoken 
boy like Phil always was takes to talkin’ 
bitther, there must be somethin’ grate 
the matther wid him intirely. But I had 
it in me mind that the best way to advise 
a man like Phil was to say nothin’ at all, 
an’ thin mebbe, we bein’ ould friends 
an’ thrue ones, he’d tell me his trouble 
himself, an’ I could help him, mebbe. 
So, wid this in me mind, I sat down on 
the grass be the roadside an’ waited till 
he med up his mind if he wanted to aise 
his heart to some wan that cared. An’ 
he did, afther a long while gazin’ out on 
the wather. 

***Nabby,’ he began, wid a trimble in 
his voice, an’ he standin’ up there above 
me like a straight young oak, ‘ye knew 
where me heart was set, this many’s a 
day. Aye, iver since I carried her on me 
shoulder to the schoolhouse at Glass- 
drummon. I was only a gossoon meself 
thin, an’ I didn’t know why ’twas so 
natural for me to mind her, until wance, 
afther we wor both grown, iv a turf day 
in the bog whin I was clampin’. 

“*Eily was there, too, an’ jumpin’ 
about until her foot slipped near a bog 
hole, an’ whin I looked up at the min’s 
shout she was gone. Me heart jumped 
up an’ thin stood still, but I was mad in 
a minute, an’ had cleared the ground 
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before any iv thim. Niver was I proud, 
only thin, that I was the best for long 
jumpin’ in Glan. [had her out in me 
arms like a flash, but she looked dead, 
all drippin’ wid the black wather iv the 
bog, an’ me heart near broke before she 
kem to. 

“**For nights afther I wud wake up in 
tirror that Eileen was lost to me. “Twas 
thin that I kem to know that she mint 
more to me than me own sowl, though 
that was wrong, mebbe. But ye know, 
Nabby, though I was the wildest divil in 
the world before, I niver maningly turned 
a thraneen since that day. But now,’ an’ 
the bitterness kem into his voice again, 
‘she has fixed to marry that fellow from 
over the hill bekase he is betther to do 
nor me, or bekase——’ 

“**Phil,’ I sed, surprised as I was, 
‘d’ye mane it? Shure our Eily cudn’t do 
anythin’ like that?’ 

*“*Cudn’t?’ he cried out, an’ thin 
laughed till the woods threw back the 
echo. It was the most sorrowful sound 
I iver heard, barrin’ the cry of the ban- 
shee itself. But I didn’t heed what he 
sed, for min are near always ready to 
think thimselves wronged. So I asked: 

“**Who tould ye the news?’ 

““Father Stephen himself, this very 
evenin’ whin I passed the chapel. He 
was lanin’ agin the gate. He heard me 
step on the road, an’ called me. 

“***T was lookin’ to see ye, Phil,”’ he 
sed, “‘an’ to talk to ye.” I answered 
nothin’, for the look on his face won- 
dered me. ‘’Tis about Eily,” he wint 
on. ‘“‘Ye know she’s to be married in 
three days from now.” 

****Vis, Father Steve,” I med an- 
swer, thinkin’ to meself that it’s I shud 
know if any wan did. 

“** Father Steve looked wondered now, 
an’ he sed: ‘* Thin why are ye makin’ so 
many trips to the town an’ always sellin’ 
somethin’ iv late, besides bein’ near al- 
ways wid Eileen?” 

““***Bekase, Father,” sed I, “I’m 
goin’ to be married, too, an’ a little 
ready money isn’t bad to have.” 
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“*** Phil,” he sed, “ye didn’t tell me 
who is the girl.” 

*****\MTusha, Father,” sed I, “‘there’s 
only wan girl in the world that I know iv, 
an’ that’s Eileen O’Connor.” 

“** At that he looked at me steady an’ 
I looked him back. 

*****Ve used to be the wildest lad in 
Glan,” he sed, still lookin’ at me as if he 
wor thinkin’ deep. “‘ What changed ye?” 

‘eee Twas the colleen herself, shure, 
Father,” I sed, tellin’? him the God’s 
truth. 

*****Wirrasthrue, wirrasthrue!” sed 
the Father, lookin’ unaisy; “shure it’s 
Loughlin she’s goin’ to marry in three 
days from now, an’ not yerself at all.” 

“*T laughed loud. ”Twas a good joke 
agin his riverince; but thin the hard look 
on his face frightened me, an’ his words 
afther that left me dumb. I don’t mind 
what he sed, only it mint that her father 
had brought Eily to the priest’s house 
that very day, an’—an’ ’twas all fixed.’ 

“Like a young tree before a blast, the 
poor boy wint bindin’ as he finished 
tellin’ me, an’ I cud only whisper me 
sorrow: 

“*Ah, Eileen, ahasky, ahasky, ’tis a 
sad day for yerself!’ But I cudn’t think 
that it wud happen afther all, so I sed: 

**An’, acushla, what was in yer mind 
to do before, or what did the colleen 
think be yerself?” His voice was wake 
answerin’ me: 

““*Ah, Nabby,’ he sed, ‘’twas only last 
night, at the butt iv the boreen that runs 
up the brae to her father’s house, she sed, 
biddin’ me “‘Beannacht Lacht!” her 
soft arms round me neck an’ me holdin’ 
her tight: “Phil,” she sed, “even the 
birds are free to nest wid their kind. 
God med it so—a leaf for ivery flower, 
an’ a bark for ivery tree; an’ I have it in 
me mind that it wudn’t be wrong for me 
to do as ye say—wed ye in spite iv thim 
all. So I will come to ye, acushla, whin 
ye claim me. Shure, me heart an’ sowl 
are wid ye always, asthore.” 

“**So we parted wid the understandin’ 
that to-morrow night I wud come under 
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her window an’ whistle a bar iv “ Eileen 
Aroon,” soft, so no wan but herself cud 
hear, an’ she wud jump—’tis not far— 
to me arms; an’ me horse, that I wud 
have tethered at the crossroads, wud 
bring us to the town. Wance there, no 
priest wud refuse to marry us; thin life 
wud be settled to me foriver.’ 

“*So that was their schame. I thought 
iv it before he tould me. “Iwas what me- 
self an’ Pat McGovern mint to do, if th’ 
crossed us, many a year ago. 

***Now, Phil,’ I sed, for a thought was 
in me head, ‘don’t think iv what Father 
Steve tould ye at all. I don’t misdoubt 
but that he was sayin’ the truth, but 
mebbe the colleen did it to please thim. 
Anyway, ye may swear she'll listen for 
yer whistle to-morrow night, so go to her 
anyhow, for who is to tell her that ye 
know she was at Father Steve’s?’ 

“Phil jumped at me an’ gripped me 
hand like as if it wor the sledge. ‘D’ye 
think so, raley, Nabby?’ he sed. 

““*Tv coorse,’ I tould him, ‘an’ if she 
loves ye she can’t help herself but take 
the road wid ye. Leastways, I niver 
knew a colleen yet that cud go agin her 
own heart. It’s a girsha’s way. But 
wait a minute, ahasky,’ I sed, for he 
looked as if he wud fly off like a lepre- 
chawn on a bramble. ‘What about yer 
own mother?’ 

**There was trouble in his face for a 
minit. Thin he straightened himself like 
a deer whin it’s bracin’ to run. 

“**T’m a man,’ he sez, ‘doin’ a man’s 
work, an’ havin’ a man’s right to be kind 
to his own heart; an’ me mother must 
take her own way if mine isn’t to her 
likin’. She can kape the land, though 
it’s mine be ivery right, an’ I'll build 
another home for Eily somewhere. 

“So I saw that his mother was agin it 
too. “Iwas as I expected from that still- 
tongued woman that had the fairy 
power. She wudn’t be the wan to aisly 
forgive the O’Connors, for ’twas through 
thim that her man an’ her eldest boy was 
killed. “Twas a long story an’ an ould 
wan, but for myself I say, what’s the use 
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iv keepin’ in spite? But she was dif- 
ferent, an’ I have always heard that 
still waters run deep. ‘To me own knowl- 
edge there’s always aither somethin’ very 
fine or some very dirty mud at the bot- 
tom iv thim. Wid Madge Rhu an’ her 
ways I’d be expectin’ mud. 

“The nixt day I cudn’t rest for thinkin’ 
iv thim, an’ whin the evenin’ turned into 
a night the grandest the moon iver shone 
on, I was glad in me heart, for "twas a 
night that was mint for young people 
an’ love. I slept on the settle in the 
kitchen iv the ould McGovern’s home, 
which ye know ts only about a quarter of 
a mile—as the crow flies—from Eileen’s. 
I got unaisy afther ivery wan was sleep- 
in’, an’ thought I wud go out in the air 
for a bit. So I lifted the hasp an’ tuk to 
the boreen. 

““Thim thousand scints that the dew 
crushes out iv the meadow flowers at 
evenin’ kem up wid the air from the 
valley an’ blessed me with their sweet- 
ness. Even the corncrake’s cry, hoarse 
as it is, was cheerful that night, an’ the 
strame that often comes tearin’ down 


from the mountain med only a quiet 


sound. The Lough looked like glass, 
only softer, trimblin’ now an’ thin wid a 
fairy breeze that kem up the valley—ye 
know the way—risin’ up in a whirl an’ 
dyin’ down just as quick. 

“| was thankin’ God for the pace on 
all things whin a sound iv horse’s hoofs 
up the road med me thoughts go back 
to Eileen an’ Phil. I listened hard. 
*Twas the sound iv a mountain horse, 
shure. None other cud come up that 
brae at a trot than a thing used to climb- 
in’. ‘Thin, whin at the top iv the hill the 
moon showed him out, me heart gev a 
spring, for the horse carried two. 

“T knew it cud only be wan couple, an’ 
that, whativer had been in Eily’s mind 
be her goin’ to Father Steve’s, she was 
now doin’ as I thought she wud, an’ was 
on the road for the town. 

“Thin, asthore, a quare thing hap- 
pened. They wor passin’ the boreen 
that the mountain folks use, whin a 
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woman rose up from out iv the Lough 
there an’ stood in front iv the horse. 
Stopped short so suddin’ like, the poor 
baste began strugglin’, an’ the woman 
took to talkin’, light at first, an’ thin up 
to a screech. Phil had all he cud do to 
keep the baste from leapin’ into the 
Lough, for that womankind waved her 
arms over head until the cloak fell off, 
an’ thin in the strong light, be her height 
an’ her ways, I knew it was Madge Rhu, 
an’ that she was puttin’ the fairy curse 
on Eileen. 

“Me heart bate so sore that me ould 
bones wor wake, an’ whin I med to go 
down on the Lough road I was only 
creepin’ along. The bushes hid thim 
from me a minit as I wint down the 
brae, an’ whin I kem out on the road 
beside thim the horse was standin’ still, 
an’ Phil was down on his knees in the 
dust iv the roadside houldin’ Eileen in 
his arms. 

“It seems the poor colleen got wake 
at the woman’s curse, or mebbe the 
fairies worked quick. Anyway, she 
fell from the horse. Madge Rhu was 
flyin’ up the mountain pass, her cloak 
streamin’ behind her like a black flag. 
It was no darker than her own heart, for 
Eileen was sore hurt. A sharp bowlder 
cut her forehead, an’ Phil was only like 
a child in his sorrow an’ cudn’t do more 
than carry the colleen to the settle in the 
McGovern’s kitchen, an’ thin ride like 
mad for a docthor. He came, a good 
crature, an’ did his best; said the girsha 
was strong and wudn’t be long under it. 

“But the nixt day, whin she raved like 
mad, always iv Phil’s mother sendin’ 
her to the ‘good people,’ I was sorrier 
than me heart cud tell, for I knew that 
the fairy’s power was on her shure, 
though the crature iv a docthor sed it 
was brain fever. Anyway, the girsha 
was out iv her bed afther a short while, 
but there was no mindin’ iv anythin’ for 
her. Not even Phil did she know, an’ 
he took it bad an’ left the counthry an’ 
was niver heard iv afther. 

“The colleen herself, barrin’ her want 
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iv sinse, was well enough, an’ wandered 
night an’ morn round ivery ‘fort’ in 


Glan. Five years wint like that, an’ 
mebbe it was in me ould eyes, but ivery 
time I saw Eily she was betther to look 
on—not a flower that iver grew med a 
bonnier sight. 

“Just about then Garrett Coyne 


came to tache down at Glan. He was a 
wonder for book larnin’, twas said, 
though how ’twas iver found out I don’t 
know, for he was as seldom-spoken a 
gossoon as iver I met. Strange enough, 
too, he took to Eileen at wance. 
“*Twas thought strange that a scholar 
like him cud be fond iv a crature whose 
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brain was at rest; "twas said, too, that he 
larned medicine an’ had a grate schame 
for takin’ Eily out foreign to docthors 
that id cure her. Poor gossoon, he-didn’t 
know how hard it was to break the 
fairies’ power, and that no human bein’ 
cud do it. 

“Well, things wint on like that till 
last harvest, an’ I was goin’ to the 
salt wather for 
me health. Ei- 
leen’s mother 
kem an’ asked 
me to take the 
colleen wid me. 
They wor sorry, 
I know, for hav- 
in’ crossed _ be- 
tween herself an’ 
Phil, an’ spoilin’ 
her life an’ her 
sinse, poor girsha, 
so whin they 
knew that she 
was fond iv bein’ 
wid me they 
wanted her to 
cum, an’ she did. 

“We wint wid 
Terry O'Keefe 
from the town to 
the Donegal 
coast —a_splen- 
did counthry, but 
wild as the divil 
himself. 

**So, acushla, 
*twas there Eileen thrived to her heart’s 
content, though what was most to her 
likin’ was the fairy bridges. Ivery 
dawn saw her takin’ across the beach, 
an’ climbin’ the rocks wid as shure feet 
as a mountain goat until she got to 
where they lie, the village side iv Fin- 
ner; an’ shure they make music sweeter 
than the revally itself to thim sojers 
that camp there in summer time. 

“*T didn’t blame the colleen aither, for 
there was nothin’ betther in the world to 
watch than thim little spindles iv rocks, 
criss-crossed like lacework an’ thrown 


“ Nabby.” 
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over between the cliffs, but away, ’way 
down so that no human hand cud touch 
thim ixcept by riskin’ life itself; but 
they’re always hummin’ to the tune iv 
mountains iv say that cum tumblin’ up 
an’ sometimes sprayin’ to where wan 
stood, mebbe a hundred feet above, on 
the cliffs. 

“Well, wan day it was like to blow the 
horns off a goat, 
an’ meself wudn’t 
dare to vinture 
out, but I didn’t 
have the heart to 
cross the colleen 
from goin’ over 
for a little spell 
to watch what 
was the work iv 
thim that held 
her—a fairy child 
has fairy courage. 

“Toward even- 
in’ the storm got 
worse an’ ye have 
no notion how 
hard the wind 
can blow round 
that Donegal 
coast. I got un- 
aisy an’ mad at 
meself for lettin’ 
the girsha go. 
Thin a load was 
taken off me 
heart whin Gar- 
rett Coyne lifted 
the latch, toward dusk time. ”*Twas 
Eileen he wanted to see, iv coorse, an’ 
whin I tould him he set off like mad, an’ 
a couple iv hours after kem back wid the 
colleen in his arms, an’ she all wet wid 
say wather, an’ the red blood itself 
tricklin’ down from her forehead. 

** He had found her, afther a terrible 
struggle, away down on the fairy bridges. 
Mebbe ‘they’ enticed her there, or more 
like the blast took her off her feet, for she 
was lyin’ on thim narrow little spans iv 
rock still as the dead, it seems, for the 
rocks had cut her head in the same spot 
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that the bowlder had struck her the night 
Madge Rhu cursed her. 

““Some sojers helped Garrett to save 
her, though it was only God’s blessin’ 
that enabled thim at all, an’ now I 
thought, whin I looked at her, that she 
was a child born to misfortune, an’ shure 
death wud be best. I wasn’t much use to 
her meself; me heart was near broke at 
the thought iv her comin’ to more sor- 
row wid me. - But Garrett, more than 
the docthors, watched be her ivery spell, 
until wan day she opened her eyes an’ 
called wan name, ‘ Phil.’ 

“I niver in all me life saw so much 
sorrow an’ joy at the same time on a 
human bein’s face as was on Garrett’s 
thin. Me own ould heart stood still, 
an’ it was long before I cud make me- 
self know that Eileen was back wid us 
as sinsible as the best. The likes iv it I 
had niver dreamed iv, but God’s ways 
are not our ways, acushla, an’ it seems 
the docthors gev an’ ixcuse for it that 
some bone that pressed on the brain was 
freed be her second fall. I have it in me 


own mind, though, asthore, that the 


< 


fairies, bein’ ‘ good people,’ took pity on 
the colleen an’ freed her from the curse, 
but took their own way iv doin’ it. 
“She thrived, though, an’ soon kem 
to the knowledge of how things was— 
Phil gone an’ no word of him; Madge 
Rhu dead an’ gone, too, an’ ould Mick 
an’ Mary O’Connor willin’ to do any- 
thin’ to kape her sound an’ safe. 
“How much Phil’s goin’ hurt her no 
wan iver knew. Eileen kem iv a proud 
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ould stock that wud die rather than let 
any wan know they wor bothered; an’ 
thin that gossoon, Garrett, was so 
mortal tinder that no woman cud hould 
out agin him long. He coorted her back 
to stringth an’ sinse, until wan day, back 
in last spring, Eileen kem to me, an’ I 
sittin’ under the ould beech tree in Glan 
where wance Phil an’ herself cut their 
names in the bark. 

“She passed her hands tinderly over 
the spot where a fresh growth was comin’ 
an’ crowdin’ the both names out. I 
knew what she was thinkin’, an’ I sed to 
her: 

****Tis God’s manin’ in life, acushla, 
to give us short mimories. Ivery year 
the spring brings fresh flowers, an’, no 
matter how deep the tree’s bark is cut, 
it will grow agin, givin’ it time an’ 
stringth. 

“*Nabby,’ she tould me at that, 
‘Garrett is movin’ to Killaspugbrone in 
the summer, an’ I am goin’ wid him. 
He is for takin’ me away from ould 
mimories.’ 

“*In Killaspugbrone they'll give ye a 
cead mille failthe, asthore,’ I said. An’ 
look down there now, acushla, an’ see 
how well they are doin’ it.” 

At that Nabby sailed back to the 
realm of dreams, and I wandered down 
to the bonfire group to see Eileen in the 
center, dancing a hornpipe. 

“Dance light, for me heart lies under 
yer feet, love,” someone was saying. 

Eileen looked back at the speaker—it 
was Garrett. 




















“ From stem to stern the harvest of the sea was being gathered with a determined hand.” 





THE ANGLERS OF THE ANGLER 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


SOMETIMES at break- 
fast — down in one 
corner of the news- 
paper—I had noticed, 
casually enough, that 
the “iron steamer, 
Angler,” was in the 

daily business of carrying deep-sea fish- 
ing parties for a modest fee. Little by 
little grew the desire to know what that 
day’s deep-sea fishing would be like. In 
time the desire became a resolve—the 
resolve affixed itself to a date. 

“Better take your refreshments” had 
been the advice of a friend, but there 
was no need of taking even breakfast 
ashore. Arriving at the dock, I noticed 
immediately that the vessel’s lower deck, 
aft, was fitted up as a restaurant and 
that already several fishermen were be- 
ing served. On the same deck, forward, 
was a bar. Then I paid my passage 
money to a gentleman with a national 
accent, who sold tickets. 

It was a fair July morning, and it was 
pleasant to watch the arrival of the 
guests. They were coming, in singles 
and in groups—family groups some of 
them. Of those who crossed the gang- 
plank after my arrival, it is doubtful if 
there was a single one to whom wiener- 
schnitzel was an unfamiliar name, and 
it was not customary for two adults to 
attempt to cross the plank abreast. I 
noticed that many of the men carried rod 
cases, also the salt-water fishing-baskets, 
square and made of willow, often painted 
green. Some had brought hand-bags, 
evidently containing the small para- 


phernalia of their sport and, perhaps, 
luncheon. Many of the arrivals greeted 
the ticket man as an old friend. 

“IT suppose some of them come pretty 
often,” I suggested during a moment’s 
lull. 

*“Sure—twice a week, mebbe—some 
oftener.”’ 

“You mean through the hot season, 
of course?” 

““No—efry season—winter an’ sum- 
mer.” 

I considered the arrivals with even 
greater interest. In general they wore 
rough clothes, as would suit the occasion, 
or a denim oversuit, strapped across the 
shoulders. They were rigged for busi- 
ness and it was difficult to judge their 
station, but I reasoned that the ordinary 
workingman would not be able to take 
two or three days out of a week for fish- 
ing, even if he brought home fish enough 
to make it pay. I concluded that they 
were likely to be small proprietors—keep- 
ers of groceries, butcher shops, delicates- 
sens, saloons, and the like. Some were 
quite old—perhaps retired—making this 
the recreation of a well-earned leisure. 

As the moment for leaving drew near 
—7:15 is the advertised time—there 
were a perceptible increase of the arrivals 
and a quickening of movement. When 
at last a sharp warning toot came from 
the Angler’s whistle, there was a sudden 
puffy scramble of those near at hand, 
and also a dangerous burst of speed on 
the part of a very heavy and belated 
fisherman who had been just breaking 
the horizon line at the end of the dock 
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and now came “ galumphing” along, 
swinging his green basket in one hand 
and his rod case in the other, that he 
might be seen. When it was quite certain 
that he was aboard we dropped away 
from the dock and our golden eagle on 
the pilot-house faced its outspread wings 
to the sea. 

Anyone who has never taken a morn- 
ing trip down East River should do so. 
The sun on the tall buildings, and the 
perfect medley of shipping along the 
shores—the hurrying sea bustle in every 
direction: small tugs, going “‘light,” or 
with barges, ships, and what not drag- 
ging out behind; great railway ferries 
loaded with early suburban dwellers; 
big Sound steamers sweeping by, leaving 
wide furrows of foam and a bounding 
swell; sail lighters, steam lighters, cockle- 
boats—all the mysterious life »f the river, 
in fact, suddenly awake in the glory and 
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sheen of sun and water—the marvel of 
morning in the river world. 

I noticed at last that my fellow-passen- 
gers—and I realized now that there were 
a goodly number of them—had for the 
most part arranged themselves along the 
rail on little stools and camp-chairs, and 
with their bags and baskets about them 
were already setting up their tackle. It 
was a good forty miles or more out to the 
fishing-grounds and we would be about 
four hours reaching it, but it was evident- 
ly the custom to secure a preferred place 
along the rail and to have one’s tackle 
early in commission. I lost interest for 
the time in the river scenery to observe 
their fishing-gear. I had thought my 
own outfit a disgrace to the angler’s art. 
My rod was short and stubby and had 
two grips on the handle, and my reei 
weighed nearly a pound. I had used 
this combination in the shore waters, 

where it seemed to 
be the properthing, 
though I had al- 
ways felt ashamed 
to look a fish in the 
face after landing 
him witha machine 
like that. 

But it was a del- 
icate affair com- 
pared with the ap- 
paratus employed 
by my present com- 
panions. Their 
rods were shorter 
and were nearly as 
thick as their own- 
ers. They were 
regular table legs, 
in fact, and their 
reels were great 
wooden wheels the 
size of soup plates. 
I really plumed 
myself somewhat 
on my lighter 
tackle. Later, I 
would give an ex- 


hibition of landing 





= They were already Setting up their tackle.” 


a fish in a manner which would at least 
preserve my self-respect. But we will 
not anticipate. 

Certain conventions or rules of eti- 
quette now became manifest. The drop- 
or hand-liners had appropriated the 
lower decks, leaving the upstairs to 
the rod fishermen for the reason that 
the latter would be able to reach out over 
their humbler brethren. Even the pilot- 
house deck was presently occupied, with 
a circle of rod fishermen along the rail. 

“*Sea-bass hooks here! Sinkers! Drop- 
lines!” 

A young man had appeared with a 
basket of supplies suitable to the day’s 
prospective sport, and it was for tender- 
feet like myself to patronize him. I had 
plenty of hooks in my basket, but there 
was something inviting about those stout 
steel affairs, attached to a heavy bit of 
cord instead of a snell, and I indulged 
myself in a few of them, also a sinker 
which I was assured was the proper 
thing, though the half-pound lump of 
lead seemed to me more like a car- 


penter’s plummet. Presently a little boy 
came around selling fish cleaners, curious 
toothed affairs for removing the scales, 
and I bought one of those, too. Then 
wandering about the boat a little I be- 
came interested in certain notices. 


“This boat sails on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays,” 


was one of them, and there was another 
which declared that “‘A free ticket” 
would be given for “the largest eatable 
fish caught.”” Then there was one which 
stated that no fish were allowed to be 
sold until the boat started home, and 
there was a card indicating the “ Ladies’ 
Cabin,” cozy and even luxurious. 

As a matter of fact, the vessel was not 
much the sort of a place I had expected 
to find. It was orderly and clean, at 
least thus far, and there was little or no 
rough talk, and not much in the way of 
beer. Only in the after main cabin was 
the “lid” off. There certain games of 
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poker were in progress, small of ante and 
democratic in character, for there is no 
race distinction, and “Whitey,” a tall 
gentleman of color, appeared to be one 
of the best-known and most popular of 
the players. 

The lower deck was a busier place. 
Employees were rolling certain barrels 
of gravel from side to side to trim the 
vessel properly, the hand-liners were un- 
winding and testing and coiling—some 
of them with their 
lines skeined out 
on the stanchions, 
perhaps to get out 
the kinks—a man 
in a little ticket 
booth was selling 
bait—large sea 
clams, ladled out 
in wooden butter 
plates—and in the 
midst of it all two 
men, dressed for 
the business, with 
sharp knives and 
with a little deal 
table between 
them, were doing 
a lively business 
cleaning bait. 

“Get your bait 
cleaned! Clean up 
your bait if you 
want to fish!” 

This was inter- 
esting. I had not 
known before that 
clam bait had to be cleaned. I ob- 
served, now, that the muscle or scallop 
part was removed as being too ten- 
der, leaving only the tougher portions. 
Presently I got a little butter plate of 
bait, too, and had it cleaned. 

“What is the charge?” I asked. 

“Whatever you’re minter give, mis- 
ter.” 

I observed that the “regulars” mostly 
cleaned their own bait and were at it on 
every hand. 

I had preémpted a stool on the upper 


“The sport had begun.” 
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deck and I made my way up there. I 
knew that my rights would be held 
sacred and that my things would be safe. 
Whatever else this crowd might be, it 
was honest—I could see that. Nobody 
touched another man’s things without 
permission, and a stool with a hat, or a 
hand-line, or even a hook lying on it was 
safe. 

Arriving above, | uncased my gear 
with a good deal of self-righteous pride. 
I saw presently 
that I attracted 
attention. The 
table-leg fisher- 
men eyed me for 
a time in silence. 
Then one of them 
said — being old, 
and with the li- 
cense of years: 

“Vat you expec’ 
to make out mit 
dat little ting?” 

“Little!” I said. 
“Well, it will be a 
big fish that Ican’t 
land with it!” 

He grinned, as 
did the others 
about him. 

““T’d like to see 
a big humpback 
bass get on a rod 
like that,’ com- 
mented a younger 
observer. 

“Ora fife-poun’ 
conger eel,” came from another quarter. 

“Or a twenty-pount cod.” 

“‘T don’ want to be close by when he 
cast mit dat rod,” was the final dictum of 
my first inquisitor. 

Nevertheless, they took pity on me 
and helped me to rig my line and hooks 
properly, and they said that maybe, after 
all, I would be able to land anything that 
might come my way. I entered into con- 
versation with those nearest and learned 
a good deal. The big man up in the bow 


wearing a policeman’s helmet with four 
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holes cut in it for air, and very wide blue 
trousers pulled high in the back—his en- 
tire front elevation protected by a butch- 
er’s apron—was Joe Heinzman, and the 
extreme forward peak of the vessel was 
his particular point of vantage. When 
Joe was aboard, nobody ever presumed 
to take that place in the bow. He was a 
retired butcher, they said, which perhaps 
accounted for his apron and business- 
like manner. He was tying a gunny 
sack to the rail, and there was an air of 
grim purpose in all he did. 

“Joe always sells his fish, when he 
is done,’ my informant added, “and 
makes more than his expenses. There is 
another regular,” he continued, point- 
ing to a curious person with a perpetual 
sun grin, and with a straw hat tied down 
over his ears, like a bather. ‘‘ He comes 
two or three times a week, all the year 
round. That is his daughter by him—” 
Said daughter being a_ good-looking 
fraulein of about seventeen. ; 

“How often do you come?” I asked. 

“Oh, about twice a week.” 

I made my way up to the pilot-house 
and found the captain. He was a tall, 
sinewy man, getting along in years, 
deeply salted and bronzed, like a her- 
ring. He was most affable and full of 
information about his boat and _ pas- 
sengers, and he liked particularly to 
dwell upon the subject of the sea. 
Among other things he spoke of a plan 
to publish a paper—an evening daily, 
devoted entirely to nautical news. He 
was so much in earnest and so full of it 
that I returned to the deck, at last, half 
wondering if such a journal might not be 
as important, even if less profitable, as 
are our host of dailies, filled with so 
many petty doings of the land. 

“Here, gents! Here’s the way to put 
on the life-preservers! Most people 
don’t know how—want to put ’em on 
their feet!) Over the shoulders—round 
the waist—tied in front. There you are 
—latest style of corsets, gents!” 

It was one of our bait cleaners. He 


had finished his duties below for the 


“** Latest style of corsets, gents !°>” 


present and was now giving a practical 
and most commendable lesson in life- 
saving. From one end of the boat to the 
other he went with his “‘latest style of 
corsets,’ winning applause. 

But we were nearing the fishing- 
grounds at last, and there was percept- 
ible thrill of preparation on every hand. 
Our trip, this time, was to the Cholera 
Banks—certain ledges of rock off the 
Long Island shore, so named because far 
back in the last century, when the cholera 
was devastating New York City, scores 
and hundreds of men and women put out 
to sea for safety, and in passing their 
time angling, accidentally discovered this 
favorite haunt for sea fish of almost 
every kind. The ledges are each of no 
great extent, and to locate an exact spot 
on a misty day, when the shore is 
blotted out, requires skill. Recently 
buoys have been placed here and there 





“* Dake it eesy—eesy, poys!’” 


to aid in exact findings, and now as 
we drew closer to these guiding-marks, 
and the captain in the pilot-house began 


to sweep the water with his glass, the ex- 
pectancy below became intense. Every 
rod was over the side by this time, a per- 
fect fringe of them, like a battery of rifles. 
Lines were reeled up short, only the 
heavy sinkers and the copiously baited 
hooks swinging free. 

Suddenly there is a jingle of bells—a 
checking of the vessel—the rumble of an 
anchor chain, and then—“ Low bridge!” 
calls the man at my side, and the short, 
stiff rod comes tilting back to the deck— 
the lead plummet dangles for a moment, 
then a second later, with a straight, 
strong, upward sweep and swish, it is 
sent far out over the tossing waters. 

“Low bridge! Swish!—Low bridge! 
Swish!” 

Everywhere the stout lines and lead 
plummets and baited hooks go whizzing 
out over the water and sinking down— 
down to the very bottom where ocean fish 
do mostly lie. Idle talk and friendship 
have ceased. This is business, 


It kept me so busy dodging to keep 
from getting killed by one of those hunks 
of lead that I forgot for the moment 
what it was all for. Then, presently, | 
heard somebody say under his breath, 
“Vf got one!” and “So haf 1!” was the 
response a few feet away. 

I hastily looked over the side. The 
man next to me was twisting the big 
wooden fly-wheel on his rod, and a great 
yellow fish—a ling, he said—was coming 
up over the side. Just below us, a hand- 
liner was yanking up a big blue sea- 
bass. The sport had begun. 

Within five minutes from that time, 
the decks above and below were fairly 
kicking with fish. Sea-bass, ling, conger 
eels, fluke, skates, sea-robins, horned 
hounds, and sowly growlers; singly and 
in pairs they came up over the rail— 
elevated with those ridiculous reels, or 
yanked up hand over hand by the drop- 
liners of the lower decks. There were 
at least four hundred lines out on that 
vessel, and from stem to stern the harvest 
of the sea was being gathered with a de- 
termined hand. There was no “play- 
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ing” —letting him “run a little” and 
taking up the slack. There wasn’t any 
slack. It was simply strike, jerk, pull, 
and the pull was of such a nature that 
something had to come. 

I began to see the wisdom of this 
method. ‘To do any fancy fishing in the 
midst of that maze of lines would be to 
invite confusion and discord. Com- 
plications were bound to arise in any 
case. A girl fishing with a hand-line on 
the upper deck (she had no right to be 
there with that rig and was regarded 
with strong disapproval) suddenly 
hooked a big ling, 
which is a sort of 
cross between a 
catfish and a con- 
ger eel, and as he 
came writhing up 
from the depths, 
he bounded against 
the ship’s side and 
made a circular en- 
closure of some 
half-dozen other 
lines below. Ina 
second the tongues 
of the half-dozen 
owners downstairs 
were going, and in 
five seconds more 
the tangle seemed 
utterly hopeless. 
Two more of the “There was Foe 
enmeshed ones got 
bites about this 
time and excitedly began to haul in, 
adding to the mess and involving several 
others to the right and left. 

“Don’d pull dot vay—don’d you see 
you make him vorse?”’ 

“T don’d care—I vant to ged my fish!” 

“Dake it eesy—eesy, poys!” 

“Ach, Gott, I neffer come to such 
place again!” 

“Dot girl upschtairs schpoil efery 
ding!” 

This contention among themselves 
was not ill-natured, but at intervals they 
looked up in unison and as one man de- 
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nounced the cause of their disaster, who 
meantime was chiefly interested in sav- 
ing her fish, which still dangled and 
slapped against the ship’s side. Now 
and then, after the manner of woman- 
kind, she chided them for not working 
the puzzle quicker, and jerked impa- 
tiently on her line. I did not stay for the 
end, but they must have found the key to 
their difficulties, for when by and by I 
returned from a tour of the vessel, in 
every portion of which other fishing and 
other tangles were in progress, I found 
everything serene once more and the 
girl calmly fishing 
in her old place. 
There were cu- 
rious creatures 
among the speci- 
mens caught. To 
most of us who 
live near the salt 
water the sea-bass 
is familiar, with 
or without his 
hump. We have 
met him at the 
markets, and more 
favorably—per- 
haps I may say 
more intimately— 
at luncheon or din- 
ner. The flounder, 
too, with his eyes 
both on one side 
and his mouth put 
on wrong, we 
know. Even the skate—in its various 
forms—may not be entirely unfamiliar. 
But the sea-robin is not a domesticated 
bird. He does not build his nest in the 
branches of the old apple tree and wake 
you with his cheery morning call. In 
fact, if 1 should meet a sea-robin any 
place except upon the decks of the 
Angler, 1 should want somebody else to 
be sure to see him, too. They say he 
only uses his wings for walking about 
on the bottom of the ocean. I hope so. 
If he could fly, fly far—if he could jour- 
ney inland—I would sign the pledge. 


in his policeman’s 
helmet.” 


“ Back in the after-cabin the poker games were once more in full swing.” 





But the sea-robin is a beauty com- 
pared with the sowly growler. If ever a 
creature deserved his name, that one 
does. He is the most unwinning of his 
race. I believe by some he is called a 
toad-fish, but that is the sort of a thing 
one would not wish to say about the toad. 
The sowly growler is slippery, he is fat, 
he has no color or shape, and I suspect 
he has a gloomy nature. I would not 
touch him for money, and I do not wish 
to remember him at bedtime. The 
conger eel, too, presents an unlovely 
compromise of various sea creatures 
(though I was told he pickles well), and 
the horned hound is not unjustly named. 

Some of our fishermen were almost as 
curious as their catch. There was Joe 
up in the bow, in his policeman’s helmet 
and wide blue trousers, saying “nothing 
to nobody,” but with clockwork regular- 
ity hauling in heavy sea-bass and drop- 
ping them into his gunny sack. Then 
there was a small, excitable man who 
must have been a hand-liner at some not 
very remote period, for when he got a 
fish he only gave the reel a few turns, 
then dropping his rod he would elevate 
his prize as one would pull a pail of 
water from a well. 

The good luck dwindled a bit at last, 
and some of the fishermen began to 
glance uneasily toward the pilot-house. 
Then, presently, there came a sharp toot 
and a hasty winding in of lines. The 
boat was going to move. Of course it is 
hard to please everybody. One man 
hooked a fine bass j just then and thought 
if the boat would stay in just that spot he 
would get another. He grumbled all the 
way over to the next stop. 

Yet there was good fishing here, too, 
and I began to consider doing a little 
business on my own account. It was 
amazing how light and delicate my 
tackle seemed to me, after being among 
those table-leg fishermen. It was also 
noticeable how promptly people got out 
of the way when I called “‘ Low bridge!” 
like the others, and started to heave the 
lead. I realized somewhat, now, what 
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those stiff rods were for. One does not 
sling a half-pound of lead with precision 
from the end of a flexible tip—at least, 
not without practice. I didn’t kill any- 
body, but I sent my plummet across 
about twenty other lines, and there was 
a general rush down my way to “ get 
from under,” with a murmur of Teutonic 
protest. I apologized and leaned over 
the rail to look at the billowy water and 
to wait for a heavy tug. For some 
reason it did not come. So I decided 
to visit the captain again. 

He told me that he had been coming 
down to the banks ever since he was 
a boy of seven, now fifty-seven years 
ago. Back in the sixties he had begun 
regularly, with a boat of his own—the 
Silas O. Pierce. Since then he had 
owned or controlled no less than eight 
other craft of a similar sort, ending with 
his present vessel, the Angler, which, 
winter and summer, since 1888—every 
day in the week unless barred by ice or 
fierce storms, and every week in the year 
—has been coming to these banks, or to 
the fishing-grounds off the Jersey shove. 
More edible fish have been brought in 
by the Angler than by any other ves- 
sel that ever sailed in and out of New 
York Bay. The pounds each day will 
run well into the hundreds, and the tons 
in the seventeen years of business can 
only be expressed in four figures. Nor 
has this been professional fishing, for 
while certain of the fishermen sell their 
catch, and though a small boat puts out 
with two attachés to get fish for the ves- 
sel, there may be said to be no profes- 
sional anglers aboard. 

We moved several times during the 
three or four hours we were off the banks 
—each time receiving a fresh impetus in 
the matter of luck—and it was not till 


about three o’clock that a succession of 


whistles gave the signal for hauling in— 
this time for good. There was no delay, 
either, especially among those who had 
fish to sell. Scarcely had the echo of the 
whistle died when no less than six dif- 
ferent men, who perhaps had been ob- 
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serving my movements, approached and 
offered to sell me fish, singly or in pairs, 
or by the string, at figures which would 
be regarded cheap in the market-place. 
Then there came the cry of vending, all 
about, especially on the lower decks. 

“Who wants two nice bass to carry 
home? ‘Two nice bass for fifty cents!” 

“Nice mess o’ ling here, twenty-fife 
cents!” 

The sellers formed a sort of circular 
market, at last, with their wares spread 
out in front of them, and the unlucky 
sportsmen—there are always unlucky 
ones—went here and there, selecting the 
fish that would replenish the larder and 
maintain their reputations at home. And 
the bait cleaners had now become fish 
cleaners, doing a good business. ‘The 
regulars cleaned their own fish, using 
the little toothed cleaners such as the 
one I had bought—still bright and new 
in my pocket. A tub of running water 
stood handy for washing—everywhere 
was cutting and scraping, until the lower 
deck had, in truth, become a fish-market. 

Back in the restaurant—now that 


business was over—a good many were 
eating dinner, and on the upper deck 
lunches were likewise in evidence. There 
had been no bottle of beer in one hand 


and drop-line in the other. It had been 
the business of fishing first, and now 
the well-earned refreshment after labor. 
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Back in the after-cabin the poker games 
were once more in full swing, and 
“Whitey,” whose luck at fishing had 
been rather poor, was making up for it 
with “threes,” “flushes,” and ‘‘aces, 
full.” No fish stories were being told 
anywhere that I could discover. These 
fishermen do not come to tell of the big 
fish that get away, or to make uncer- 
tain measurements with their hands. 
The big fish does not get away, once he 
fools with a tackle such as theirs. 

It is their tackle that these fishermen 
mostly discuss—the makers, new ball- 
bearing reels, the first hundred of a cer- 
tain favorite rod—the rod or the reel 
made by some forgotten but conscien- 
tious workman of twenty years ago, 
nowhere equaled to-day. They com- 
pare, they approve, and they discuss. A 
stout New Jersey senator who has re- 
tired from politics, and who has become 
a twice-a-week “regular,” was engaged 
in a spirited argument with his delica- 
tessen man over the comparative merits 
of their reel handles. 

“This has become my recreation,” he 
said to me later. “It is the healthiest, 
most enjoyable sport I know. I like the 
fishing and I like the trip. Then I like 
the going home. I look at other men’s 
outfits and show them mine. I always 
learn something. Next time I am going 
to have a reel like Schmidt’s.” 





LYNNETTE AND THE HAWTHORN 
HEDGE 


By FLORENCE WILKINSON 


HAVE written again 
to Lady Spenser- 
hurst,”’ said Lynnette’s 
aunt, “sending my re- 
grets for this evening, 
; Si> but accepting for 
you apo Goldwin.” 
“Yes, aunt.’ 

“T am extremely sorry you were out 
when Lady Spenserhurst called. She is 
an elegant old lady of a truly British 
type, and her son, Lord Spenserhurst, is 
a most polished gentlemen.” 

“Yes, aunt.” 

“Let us hope that you will make a 
good impression, Lynnette. They say he 
is interested in Americans and anxious 
to meet you, which J should take as a 
great compliment.” My mother spoke 
as if Lynnette might be so high-spirited 
as not to esteem this a favor. “It seems 
he has heard about you from your Rivie- 
ra friends. Now take pains not to say 
or do anything too fearfully unusual.” 

“Twill try,” said she, “but you 
know, aunt, one isn’t always account- 
able—such extraordinary circumstances 
arise.” 

“T know, I know,” said my mother 
wearily, as if she had heard this state- 
ment before. “You provoke circum- 
stances, Lynnette. You would better 
wear your daffodil gown and the pearls. 
Now I am going to my room to fight 
off this neuralgia. You may order toast 
and tea sent up to me at dinner-time. 
Goldwin, a word with you. 


“For heaven’s sake, take Lynnette out- 
doors, boating or cricketing or something 
equally vigorous. Work off some of her 
animal spirits. She is really chic when 
she is tired enough. They say Lord 
Spenserhurst is a most eligible parti.’ 

Lynnette and I took the Canader and 
went for a long pull up the Cherwell. 
Irrespective of the impression she might 
make on Lord Spenserhurst, this plan 
suited me, for after grubbing in a corner 
of the Bodleian all the morning I found 
Lynnette a sparkling antidote. 

It was late spring. The laburnum 
trees dripped with yellow sunshine, the 
hedges were white and pink with May. 


Christ Church meadow was one cloth of 


gold with buttercups, and the apple trees 
flung out their blossoming crookedness 
against the perfect ies. White sails 
flitted across the great meadows like 
Holland barges, and every river-thicket 
echoed to the mysterious call of the 
cuckoo. 

We took the meadow-path, across the 
stone stile, over the high gate—Lynnette 
had to be lifted over through the old 
orchard and down to the willow where 
my canoe was tied. Magdalen Tower 
glinted white against the sky. 

“Where to-day?” I said, as we slid off 
between the water-sucking roots. “IfHley, 
Water-Eaton, Marsden Moor?” 

‘* None of those places,” said Lynnette 
dreamily. “‘ Let’s go up and up and up 
till we don’t know where we are, and 
punt into some shady, tangly, funny 
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little tributary, and then—I’ll make tea 
and we'll imagine we’re in Arcady.”’ 

“We have to return in time to make 
our toilets for Spenserhurst.” 

* But dinner is not till eight. We have 
five good hours.” 

“Four at the outside,” said I. 

“You are most ungallant.” 

“But truthful. W ill you paddle ?” 

“No, thanks, I am lazy to-day.’ 

Lynnette nestled among the cushions, 
supple and graceful in her white boating- 
flannels. Her hand idly trailed among 
the water-violets. 

I had been ungallant. I know that the 
Arcadia she pictured was one in which 
I took no part, but a certain Rotaulph 
Speedwell, an impecunious architect 
whom my mother had _ blacklisted. 
When Lynnette shut her eyes and talked 
about Arcady I knew there was this per- 
son in her mind. 

Lynnette had her way and we poked 
about in-unknown waterways and back- 
waters, finally poling into a tortuous 
rivulet that barely admitted our canoe. 
I tore apart the vines and branches over- 
head while Lynnette, kneeling, propelled 
our little craft by the punting-oar. For 
some time it has been darkening over- 
head and a cool breeze rippled the birch- 
es and turned the poplars on a hillside 
to silvery white. Lynnette promised 
that when we had rounded the next curve 
we should make for home again. 

“But these curves are irresistible,’ 
she said, bending lithely to the pole. 

I thought so too, surveying the curves 
and lissomeness of her form, but kept 
silent, as my day had passed for making 
pretty speeches. A wild apple tree that 
arched over us showered a drift of snow 
on Lynnette’s hair and shoulders. An 
indiscreet water-hen, discovered on the 
bend, dived quietly downward with 
scarcely a ripple. Beyond the screening 
foliage we found ourselves in a wider 
space of the stream, and on our left was 
a noble reach of sward, shaded with 
oak trees. It was evident that our little 
tributary watered some lordly estate. A 
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splendid hedge of hawthorn sheeted with 
bloom swept down like a wall to the wa- 
ter’s edge, dividing the billowy lawn from 
a neighboring plot that was dotted with 
cultivated shrubbery, kitchen-gardens, 
and small outbuildings. 

As we crept over the shallow water the 
sky purpled ominously and a few large 
drops tickled the water to hollows. We 
were in for a smart shower, miles from 
home and with no available shelter. Lyn- 
nette, despite her fragile appearance, is 
enduring, but I am dangerously suscep- 
tible to damp and cold. 

“T’m awful sorry. It’s my fault, 
Goldy,” cried Lynnette. ‘“‘We’ll turn 
the boat upside down and crawl under 
that hedge till the shower passes.”’ 

It was an excellent idea. We pushed 
into the arboreal retreat. Lynnette made 
me go back after the tea-basket. She 
said tea would be warming and prevent 
serious Consequences. 

It was not without divers tears and 
scratches to our persons as well as to our 
clothes that we finally achieved a suc- 
cessful housing of ourselves under the 
hawthorn hedge. Lynnette’s forehead 
was inscribed with a little bleeding cross 

and a large right-angled tear decorated 
her flannel skirt, the disengaged corner 
flapping over like a dog’s ear. My hands 
were in a sad state with dirt and thorns 
and brambles. But I can assure those 
persons who have never had the experi- 
ence that they might go farther and fare 
worse than with the hospitality of a 
hawthorn hedge. This one was of great 
age and finely trimmed, so that its green 
top made an almost impenetrable roof, 
while its interior was like a hollow pas- 
sage, supported by the branching col- 
ums of the hawthorn trunks. There was 
not much freedom of position allowed 
us, but we could sit with tolerable com- 
fort and hear the spring rain slamming 
down over our heads. 

Diversion was afforded by the tea and 
biscuit, by striking the matches in the 
damp, and making the alcohol-lamp 
burn; in this way we passed a half-hour. 
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Meanwhile, the rain had not abated. It’s 
all very pleasant to sit in a rustic nook 
with one’s legs coiled or kinked to suit 
the vagary of natural objects, but it is 
not a pleasure that wears well. 

In the wet, scented twilight of the un- 
der-hedge time lost itself, while the rain 
continued with steady fury. 

“England is a very wet country,” said 
Lynnette. 

I straightened one leg, allowing it to 
ascend at a curious angle, caused by the 
peculiar construction ‘of the hawthorn 
bushes. 

“They say it often rains here steadily 
for a week at a time,” she continued. 

“Listen, I think it’s stopped,” I said. 

It was only a whir of wind that fora 
moment veered the torrents to one side. 
Through the tiny interstices of our leafy 
walls we saw the surging rain against the 
lawn like billows of gray vapor. The 
green of the herbage made luminous 
spots through our windows. 

“*T think,” said Lynnette, “we had 
better divide up these three biscuits into 
daily portions and set them aside. I sup- 
pose a person wouldn’t starve to death 
on half a biscuit a day.” 

At that moment we heard a confu- 
sion of human voices, voices in pursuit. 
Nearer than the voices flewa sound of 
frightened feet; there was a_ prickly 
plunge; a woman’s smothered scream — 
and lo and behold, we had neighbors in 
the hawthorn hedge! They were but a 
few compartments from us. 

Our hollow hedge was divided off with- 
in by intricate branchings, so that it con- 
sisted of private compartments, mutual- 
ly unapproachable but open to entrance 
from outside, resembling a continental 
railway train. We, being the oldest in- 
habitants, had an advantage over the 
newcomers and could not only locate 
them by the commotion of their arrival, 
such as a pair of enormous grouse might 
have made, but we could observe them 
through myriad tiny peepholes. They 
had perhaps begun the day in regalia as 
fresh as ours, The man might have 
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been an undermason or carpenter from 
the appearance of his blue flannels and 
shirt, while the woman’s frowzly head 
and slovenly finery showed her to belong 
to the lower classes. As far as outward 
appearance was concerned, however, it 
would have taken a discerning critic to 
appreciate the superior quality of the 
garments worn by Lynnette and me. 
Our contact with mother earth in her 
several forms had acted as a leveler of 
frivolous differences. 


“Lord ha’ mercy,” whispered the 
woman, “ that was a ’orrible close shave, 
’° 
Jems. 


~ “Tf it ’adn’t a-byn for the kid’s wite 
face this morning I never would a-resked 
hit nohow,” said the man. 

“They’ve stolen something for the 
sake of their child,” murmured Lynnette. 

‘And the doctor hordering broth for 
‘im, an’ us not a chop nor a shillin’ in 
‘ouse. Eh, but it'll go ’ard with us—if 
they catches us.” 

“Poor things,” murmured Lynnette. 
“I hope they won’t get caught.” 

The loud pursuing voices were now 
close at hand. 

“T seed them go skittling atween the 
shrubbery, my lord,” said a burly voice; 
“two on ’em, a man and a woman, the 
himpudence of them!” 

“How did they gain access to the 
pheasant-run, and who are they?” said 
a gentleman’s clear, cold tone. 

“The man, sir, ’e comes a-begging for 
work that ’ard, my lord, that I gives him 
a job in the rabbit-’ouses, my lord, and 
I says, says I, I'll pay you at the week- 
end. The wite-livered raskill to steal a 
bird, my lord, and the ongratefulness of 
such hacts.” 

This speech was in a third voice, of a 
mealy, dislikable quality. 

The burly first voice spoke again. 
“T’m certing for sure, my lord, I saw uns 
roon into hedge.” 

There were other muttered explana- 
tions, suggestions, and queries; mean- 
while all was quiet as death in the haw- 
thorn hedge. The voices perambulated 
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up and down and in the pauses of the 
diminishing rain we could hear vigorous 
thrusts into the resistant prickliness of 
the hawthorn. I am certain that two 
pairs of unfortunates held their breath 
at every thrust and crouched liked hares 
in the underbrush. 

“Their sudden disappearance is most 
unaccountable,” said the gentlemanly 
voice. 

There followed a peaceful adagio mo- 
ment when the voices receded. 

“It’s like playing hot and cold in the 
children’s game, isn’t it?” whispered 
Lynnette excitedly. 

“IT can swear it were this very spot, 
my lord,” said the voice, grown appal- 
lingly near. 

A stout oaken stick rammed itself dis- 
agreeably near my nose. It was impos- 
sible to avoid these brutal passes, for the 
slightest motion would have betrayed us 
to our enemies. 


“TI feel something solid, my lord, 
werry solid,” exclaimed the burly voice. 

To the truth of this exclamation I 
could testify, for the point of his cudgel 
had found my ribs. It was not long be- 
fore we were dragged forth from our 
hawthorn house into the misted day and 
into the presence of an under-gardener, 
he of the burly voice; a steward, he who 
had given the “job”; and “‘my lord,” 
the half-supercilious, half-humorous cut 
of whose features Lynnette and I have 
every reason to remember. 

He was quite the most elegant gentle- 
man I have ever seen, the sort of person 
who, no matter what the weather and 
circumstances, looks precisely the same. 
I think if he had ridden hot from Hades 
he would still alight at his doorstep, a 
gardenia at his buttonhole and his hair 
unimpeachably parted. He was in hunt- 
ing togs, topboots, belted jacket, a fore- 
and-aft cap, and looked as if the tissue 





“We could observe them through myriad tiny pee pholes.” 
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paper had just fallen off from him. His who am her cousin and by no means in 


face was of the long-lipped, close-shaven, 
drooping-lidded type. 

Our first glimpse was an extremely 
short one, for scarcely had their eyes 
lighted upon us, the servitors ready to 
open their mouths with a volley of ex- 
pletives, my lord’s lips curling to a thin 
smile, when Lynnette did a most sur- 
prising thing She took to her heels and 
ran, ran like a fawn, her damp white 
skirts clinging to her limbs. She might 
have been an animated statue of Atlan- 
tis. I followed her without a moment’s 
hesitation, more from the instinct of pro- 
tection than acting upon my judgment, 
for it was the most incriminating course 
we could have chosen. We fled so in- 
stantaneously, so unexpectedly, that we 
slipped past the three men like fish 
through a broken net. The next mo- 
ment they were after us, my lord foot- 
ing it like any Eton boy on the cricket- 
field. 

What was Lynnette’s motive I could 
not guess, whether it were unreasoning 
fear, or whether she actually hoped to 
escape in the midst of the oak woodland 
for which she winged her way. As she 
ran, her hair, always loosely plaited, fell 
down and stood out behind her like a 
flag. Lynnette’s hair is not curly; it is 
fawn-colored and fine like some closely 
woven fabric. She finally came to a halt, 
breathless, I just behind her and a cor- 
don of excited domestics, shouting, wav- 
ing their arms, and hemming us in. 
Lynnette said afterward that she felt like 
a mountain goat being gesticulated back 
to its domicil by waving-armed _peas- 
ants, but no such pretty simile occurred 
to my mind. My lord faced us, immacu- 
late as ever, and listened to our limping 
story of how we came to be concealed 
in his hawthorn hedge. 

Lynnette’s face, usually of a creamy 
pallor, was as vivid as a rose from chin to 
forehead, and framed like a miniature 
in the fawn-brown of her hair. I do not 
think, however, that my lord observed 
any of her wild exquisiteness as I did, 


love with her. ‘To him she was only a 
woman- poacher, somewhat bedraggled. 

“You don’t see any feathers about me, 
my lord,” said she, spreading out her 
little hands and shaking her skirts to 
prove her innocence. 

His lordship took us up to the house, 
for he was local magistrate as well as 
titled landowner. 

“Do you recognize this fellow?” said 
he to his steward. 

The latter looked upon me doubtfully. 

“He do look a trifle deefferential, my 
lord, but I think the fright and the run- 
nin’, not to say the prickles of the ’edge, 
’ave changed his nateral likeness.” 

“You said he wore a mustache,” con- 
tinued his lordship, who was evidently a 
fair-minded man. 

“TI did, sir, and true it were, sir, but I 
think ’e took to shaving of ’isself in your 
lordship’s ’awthorn edge. These poach- 
ing raskills do be devilish sly.” 

I burst out laughing at this naive ac- 
cusation, for though the hawthorn hedge 
had afforded us a pavilion and a five- 
o'clock tea, I had not thought of enlarg- 
ing its capacities to that ingenious ex- 
tent. Lynnette laughed also, shaking 
back her damp hair from her cheeks. 

“The ’oman is an innocently looking 
piece,” spoke up the burly one, he of the 
offensive cudgel. ‘I misdoubt me she 
has the brains to lie, your lordship. Ask 
her to out with her tale.” 

Lynnette laughed again, looking wild- 
er and more innocent than ever. The 
gentleman bent his aristocratic brows 
upon her as if she were a specimen on the 
laboratory table. 

“Tell me your name and your where- 
abouts,” he said, “‘and look sharp, no 
fibbing!” 

Lynnette turned to me and I to her. 

“Shall 1?” she questioned. I knew 
she was thinking of my mother’s wrath 
when this latest escapade should reach 
her ears. And how could Lynnette ex- 
plain herself without also implicating 
her aunt in this mortification? I knew 
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all this was in her mind and yet I nodded 
my assent. ‘There was nothing for it but 
a full identification of ourselves. 

“TI did not know it was such a crime, 
my lord,” said she, “‘to be caught in a 
hawthorn hedge. It rained on the river, 
so we turned the canoe upside down and 
ran into the hedge. It really was agree- 
able in there, till that horrid man came 
with his stick.” 

“What is your name?” 

Lynnette hesitated, then overflowed 
in a burst of enforced explicitness. 

“Tam Lynnette Graham. My aunt 
has taken Rose Villa on Bardwell Road. 
My cousin and I were invited to dine 
to-night with Lord and Lady Spenser- 
hurst. Please do not detain us longer or 
we shall be late.” 

I am sure that the gentleman must 
have been taken aback by this speech, 
but he only showed his surprise by a 
twitch of the eyebrow and by whipping 
the top of his boots with his riding-crop, 
one short, nervous stroke. He turned to 
a lady who had entered the room, a 
dumpy, dignified lady, with a missing 
waist-line. 

“It certainly is a mystery, mother, how 
these people got hold of Miss Graham’s 
name.” 

“And the dinner invitation,” added 
the lady, scrutinizing us sharply through 
her spectacles. “‘Possibly hangers-on 
about the kitchen at Rose Villa,” she 
said in her resonant English voice. 

“Tam not a hanger-on about the 
kitchen,” said Lynnette indignantly, 
“though sometimes I have tried to 
teach them how to make Dutch cheese 
and johnny-cake.” 

“You will find our boat on the river 
bank,” I said, ‘‘and the cushions with 
my initials, G. H. W.” 

A man was dispatched to corroborate 
my statement and during his absence I 
spoke to Lynnette. ‘* Meanwhile the 
real culprits have escaped.”’ 

“T hope so,” said she. “* Poor things! 
That was why I ran, to give them a 
chance while we were being pursued.” 
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The man returned with the trium- 
phant statement that neither boat nor 
cushions were to be found. This was a 
knock-down blow. 

“Please, my lord,” begged Lynnette. 
‘Let us go now or we shall be late for 
dinner at Spenser House. I will promise 
faithfully to give myself up to-morrow.” 

“Do you know whom you are address- 
ing?” said the coolly smiling gentleman. 
“Tam Lord Spenserhurst.” 

“Mercy!” cried Lynnette. 
will aunt say to me?” 

Just then a messenger from Rose Villa 
was announced. It was my mother’s 
man, Poddles. It seemed that my 
mother had sent for Lynnette, to give 
her some parting advice, and Lynnette’s 
maid had reported that Lynnette was 
already gone. Then Eugenie, being a 
“‘simpatica”’ creature, as the Italians 
say, had sent Poddles to Spenser House, 
to find out the truth of the matter. 

Through Poddles’s testimony 
idenyty was established. 

‘Do you still want me to dinner after 
all—all this?” asked Lynnette humbly. 
“T really didn’t mean to give you so 
much trouble. I’m very sorry.” 

“No trouble at all, I assure you,” 
said Lady Spenserhurst stiffly. ‘‘ That 
is—hem—hem—the trouble—the pleas- 
ure, | would say—is—hem—hem—mu- 
tual.” 

“Tell Eugenie to bring me my daffodil 
gown and everything—she will under- 
stand—and to come herself in the car- 
riage right away,” said Lynnette to Pod- 
dles. Her grand air had blossomed out, 
full-grown. “If you will excuse me for 
a half-hour or so, Lady Spenserhurst, | 
will make myself presentable.” 

I heard the following snatch of a con- 
versation between Lord Spenserhurst 
and Lynnette at the dinner-table. 

“To think that aunt particularly de- 
sired me to make a good impression!” 
said she regretfully. 

“What shall you tell her?” 

““T shall say that from the moment you 
first saw me you madly pursued me.” 


“What 


our 





“ She threw back her bead, avoiding my lips.” 
—Page 441. 





THE RECKONING 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE BLUE FOX 


yams LSIN had slept all the 
bright morning 
through in her little 
room at the Blue Fox 
Tavern, whither Colo- 
nel Sheldon’s horse- 
men had conducted 
us. My room adjoined hers, the window 
looking out upon the Bronx where it 
flowed, shallow and sunny, down from 
the wooded slopes of North Castle and 
Chatterton’s Hill. But I heeded neither 
the sparkling water nor the trees sway- 
ing in the summer wind, nor the busy 
little hamlet across the mill dam, nor 
Abe Case, the landlord, with his good 
intentions, pressed too cordially, though 
he meant nothing except kindness. 
“Listen to me,” I said, boots in hand, 
and laying down the law; “‘we require 
neither food nor drink nor service nor 
the bridal chambers which you insist 
upon. The lady will sleep where she is, 
I here; and if you dare awaken me be- 
fore noonday I shall certainly discharge 
these boots in your direction!” 
Whereupon he seemed to understand 
and bowed himself out; and I, lying 
there on the great curtained bed, watched 
the sunlight stealing through the flowered 
canopy until the red roses fell to swaying 
in an unfelt wind, and I, dreaming, 
wandered in a garden with that lady 
I sometimes saw in visions. And, Lord! 
how happy we were there together, only 


at moments I felt abashed and sorry, for 
I thought I saw Elsin lying on the grass, 
so still, so limp, that I knew she must 
be dead, and I heard men whispering 
that she had died o’ love, and that I and 
my lady were to dig the grave at moon- 
rise. 

A fitful slumber followed, threaded 
by dreams that vaguely troubled me— 
visions of horsemen riding, and of paint- 
ed faces and dark heads shaved for war. 
Again into my dreams a voice broke, 
repeating, ““Thendara! Thendara!” un- 
til it grew to a dull and deadened sound, 
like the hollow thud of Wyandotte witch 
drums. 

I slept, yet every loosened nerve re- 
sponded to the relaxing tension of ex- 
citement.. Twice I dreamed that some 
one roused me, and that I was dressing 
in mad haste, only to sink once more into 
a sleep which glimmered over with vi- 
sions passing, passing in processional, 
until at noon I awoke of my own accord, 
and was bathed and partly dressed ere 
the landlord came politely scratching 
at my door to know my pleasure. 

“A staff officer from his Excellency, 
Mr. Renault,” he said, as I bade him 
enter, tying my stock the while. 

“Very well,” I said; “show him up. 
And, landlord, when the lady awakes, 
you may serve us privately.” 

He bowed himself out, and presently 
I heard spurs and a sword jingling on 
the stairs, and turned to receive his Ex- 
cellency’s staff officer—a very elegant 
and polite young man in a blue uniform, 
faced with buff, and white-topped boots. 
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“Mr. Renault?” he asked, raising his 
voice and eyebrows a trifle; and I think 
I never saw such a careless, laughing, 
well-bred countenance in which were set 
two eyes as shrewdly wise as the eyes 
of this young man. 

“T am Mr. Renault,” I said amiably, 
smiling at the mirth which twitched the 
gravity he struggled to assume. 

“Colonel Hamilton of his Excellency’s 
family,” he said, making as elegant a 
bow as I ever had the honor to attempt 
to match. 

We were very ceremonious, bowing 
repeatedly as we seated ourselves, he 
lifting his sword and laying it across his 
knees. And I admired his hat, which 
was new and smartly laced, and cocked 
in the most fashionable manner—which 
small details carry some weight with me, 
I distrusting men whose dress is slovenly 
from indifference and not from penury. 
His Excellency was ever faultless in at- 
tire; and I remember that he wrote in 
general orders on New Year’s day in 
76: “If a soldier cannot be induced to 
take pride in his person, he will soon be- 
come a sloven and indifferent to every- 
thing.” 

“Mr. Renault,” began Colonel Ham- 
ilton, “his Excellency has your letters. 
He regrets that a certain sphere of use- 
fulness is now closed to you through 
your own rashness.” 

I reddened, bowing. 

“It appears, however,” continued 
Colonel Hamilton placidly, “that your 
estimate of yourself is too humble. His 
Excellency thanks you, applauds your 
modesty and faithfulness in the most 
trying service a gentleman can render to 
his country, and desires me to express 
the same : 

He rose and bowed. I was on my 
feet, confused, amazed, tingling with 
pleasure. 

“His Excellency said—that!” I re- 
peated incredulously. 

“Indeed he did, Mr. Renault, and 
he regrets that—ahem—under the cir- 
cumstances—it is not advisable to 
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publicly acknowledge your four years’ 
service—not even privately, Mr. Renault 
—you understand that such services as 
yours must be, in a great measure, their 
own reward. Yet I know that his Ex- 
cellency hesitated a long while to send 
me with this verbal message, so keenly 
did he desire to receive you, so grateful 
is he for the service rendered.” 

I was quite giddy with delight now. 
Never, never had I imagined that the 
Commander-in-Chief could single me 
out for such generous praise—me, a man 
who had lent himself toa work abhorrent 
—a work taken up only because there 
was none better fitted to accomplish a 
thing that all shrank from. 

Seated once more, I looked up to see 
Colonel Hamilton regarding me with 
decorous amusement. 

“Tt may interest you, Mr. Renault, to 
know what certain British agents re- 
ported to Sir Henry Clinton concerning 

ou. 

“What did they say?” 
ously. 

“They said, ‘Mr. Renault is a rich 
young man who thinks more of his 
clothes than he does of politics, and is 
safer than a guinea wig stand!’” 

His face was perfectly grave, but the 
astonished chagrin on my countenance 
set his keen eyes glimmering, and in a 
moment more we both went off into fits 
of laughter. 

“Lord, sir!” he exclaimed, dusting 
his eyes with a laced handkerchief, 
“‘what a man we lost when you lost your 
head! Why on earth did you affront 
Walter Butler?” 

I leaned forward, emphasizing every 
point with a noiseless slap on my knee, 
and recounted minutely and as frankly 
as I could every step which led to the 
first rupture between Walter Butler and 
myself. He followed my story, in- 
telligent eyes fixed on me, never losing 
an accent, a shade of expression, as I 
narrated, what I have not set down here 
before, our quarrel in Sir Peter’s house 
in New York concerning thé matter of 


I asked curi- 
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our adoption into their tribes by the 
Oneidas, and how I had forgotten my- 
self and had turned on him as an Iro- 
quois on a Delaware, a master on an 
insolent slave. 

“From that instant he must have sus- 
pected me,” I said, leaning back in my 
chair. “And now, Colonel Hamilton, 
my story is ended, and my usefulness, 
too, I fear, unless his Excellency will find 
for me some place—perhaps a humble 
commission—say in the dragoons of 
Major Talmadge . 

“You travel too modestly,” said 
Hamilton, laughing. “Why, Mr. Re- 
nault, any bullet-headed, reckless fel- 
low who has done as much as you have 
done may ask for a commission and have 
it, too. Look at me! I never did any- 
thing, yet they found me good enough 
for a gun captain, and they gave me a 
pair o’ cannon, too. But, sir, there are 


other places with few to fill them—far too 
few, I assure you. Why, what a shame 
to set you with a noisy, galloping herd of 
helmets, chasing skinners and cowboys 


with a brace of gad-a-mercy pistols in 
your belt!—what a shame, I say, when 
in you there lie talents we seek in vain 
for among the thousand and one num- 
skulls who can drill a battalion or 
maneuver a brigade!” 

“What talents?” I asked, astonished. 

“Lord! he doesn’t even suspect 
them!” cried Hamilton gayly. “I wish 
you might meet a few of our talented 
brigadiers and colonels; they have no 
doubts concerning their several abili- 
ties!”” Then, suddenly serious: “ Listen, 
sir. You know the north; you were bred 
and born to a knowledge of the Iroquois, 
their language, character, habits, their in- 
timatesocial conditions, nay, you are even 
acquainted with what no other living 
white man comprehends—their secret 
rites, their clan and family laws and ties, 
their racial instincts, their most sacred 
rituals! You are asachem! Sir William 
Johnson was one, but he is dead. Who 
else living, besides yourself, can speak 
to the Irequois with clan authority?” 
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“T do not know,” I said, troubled. 
“Walter Butler may know something of 
the Book of Rites, because he was raised 
up in place of some dead Delaware 
dog—!” I clinched my hand, and 
stood silent in angry meditation. _Lift- 
ing my eyes I saw Hamilton watching 
me, © mazed, interested, delighted. 

“T ask your indulgence,” I said, em- 
barrassed, “‘but when I think of the in- 
solence of that fellow—and that he dared 
call me brother and claim clan kindred 
with a Wolf—the yellow Delaware mon- 
grel—!” I laughed, glancing shame- 
facedly at Colonel Hamilton. 

“In another moment,” I said, “‘you 
will doubt there is white blood in me. 
It is strange how faithfully I cling to that 
dusky foster mother, the nation that 
adopted me. I was but a lad, Colonel 
Hamilton, and what the Oneidas saw 
in me, or believed they saw, I never 
have accurately learned—I do not really 
know to this day!—but when a war chief 
died they came to my father, asking that 
he permit them to adopt me and raise 
me up. The ceremony took place. I, 
of course, never lived with them—never 
even left my own roof—but I was adopt- 
ed into the Wolf Clan, the noble clan 
of the Iroquois. _And—I have never 
forgotten it—nor them. What touches 
an Oneida touches me!” 

He nodded gravely, watching me with 
bright eyes. 

“To-day the Long House is not the 
Five Nations,” I continued. “The Tus- 
caroras are the Sixth Nation; the Dela- 
wares now have come in, and have been 
accepted as the Seventh Nation. But, 
as you know, the Long House is split. 
The Onondagas are sullenly neutral— 
or say they are—the Mohawks, Cayugas, 
Senecas, are openly leagued against us; 
the Oneidas alone are with us—what is 
left of them after the terrible punishment 
they received from the Mohawks and 
Senecas.” 

“And now you say that the Iroquois 
have determined to punish the Oneidas 
again?” 
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“Yes, sir, to-annihilate them for es- 
pousing our cause. And,” I added con- 
temptuously, “Walter Butler dared 
believe that I would sit idle and never 
lift a warning finger. True, I am first 
of all a Wolf—but next am I an Oneida. 
And as I may not sit in national council 
with my clan to raise my voice against 
this punishment, and as the Long House 
is rent asunder forever, why, sir, I am 
an Oneida first of all—after my alle- 
giance to my own country—and I shall 
so conduct that Walter Butler and the 
Delaware dogs of a cleft and yellow clan 
will remember that when an Oneida 
speaks, they remain silent, then obey!” 

I began to pace the chamber, arms 
folded, busy with my thoughts. Hamil- 
ton sat buried in meditation for a space. 
Finally he arose, extending his hand with 
that winning frankness so endearing to 
all. I asked him to dine with us, but 
he excused himself, pleading affairs of 
moment. 


“‘Listen, Mr. Renault. I understand 


that his Excellency has certain designs 


upon your amiability, and he most ear- 
nestly desires you to remain here at the 
Blue Fox until such time as he summons 
you or sends you orders. * You are an 
officer of Tryon County militia, are you 
not?” 

“Only ensign in the Rangers, but I 
never have even seen their colors, much 
less carried them.” 

“You know Colonel Willett?” 

“T have that very great honor,” I said 
warmly. 

“It 7s an honor to know such a man. 
Excepting Schuyler, I think he is the 
bravest, noblest gentleman in County 
Tryon.” He walked toward the door, 
head bowed in reflection, turned, offered 
his hand again with a charming freedom, 
and bowed himself out. 

Pride and deepest gratitude possessed 
my heart that his Excellency should 
have found me worthy of his august 
commendation. In my young head 
rang the words of Colonel Hamilton. 
I stood in the center of the sunny room, 
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repeating to myself the wonderful mes- 
sage, over and over, until it seemed my 
happiness was too great to bear alone; 
and I leaned close to the dividing door, 
calling “Elsin! Elsin! Are you awake?” 

A sleepy voice bade me enter, and I 
opened the door and stood at the sill, 
while the brightly flowered curtains of 
her bed rustled and twitched. Presently 
she thrust a sleepy head forth, framed in 
chintz roses—the flushed face of a child, 
drowsy eyes winking at the sunbeams, 
powdered hair twisted up in a heavy 
knot. 

“Goodness me,” she murmured, “I 
am so hungry—so sleepy—” She 
yawned shamelessly, blinked with her 
blue eyes, looked at me, and smiled. 

“What o’clock it it, Carus?” she 
began; then a sudden consternation 
sobered her, and she cried, “‘Oh, I for- 
got where we are! Mercy! To think 
that I should wake to find myself a run- 
away! Carus, Carus, what in the world 
is to become of me now? Where are we, 
Carus?” 

“‘ At the Blue Fox, near North Castle,” 
Isaid gayly. ‘Why, Elsin—why, child, 
what on earth is the matter?”—for the 
tears had rushed to her eyes, and her 
woeful little face quivered. A single tear 
fell, then the wet lashes closed. 

“O Carus! Carus!” she said, “what 
will become of me? You did it—you 
made me doit! I’ve run away with you 
—why did you make me do it? Oh, 
why, why?” 

Dumb, miserable, I could only look 
at her, finding no word of comfort— 
amazed, too, that the feverish spirit, the 
courage, the amazing energy of the night 
before had exhaled, distilling now in the 
tears which dazed me. 

“IT don’t know why I came here with 
you,” she whimpered, eyes closed on her 
wet cheeks—‘I must have been mad to 
do so. What will they say ?—what will 
Rosamund say? Why don’t you speak 
to me, Carus? Why don’t you tell me 
what to do?” 

And this from that high-strung, nerve- 





less maid who had matured to woman- 
hood in the crisis of the night before— 
seizing command of a menacing situa- 
tion through sheer effrontery and wit, 
compelling Fate itself to swerve aside as 
she led our galloping horses through the 
slowly closing gates of peril. 

Her head drooped and lay on the edge 
of the bed pillowed by the flowered 
curtains; she rubbed the tears from her 
eyes with white fingers, drawing a deep, 
unsteady breath or two. 

I had found my voice at last, assuring 
her that all was well, that she should 
have a flag when she desired it, that here 
nobody knew who she was, and that 
when she was dressed I was ready to dis- 
cuss the situation and do whatever was 
most advisable. 

“If there’s a scandal,” she said dole- 
fully, ““I suppose I must ask a flag at 
once.” 

“*That would be best,” I admitted. 

“But there’s no scandal yet,” she pro- 
tested. 

“Not a breath!” I cried cheerfully. 
“You see, we have the situation in our 
own hands. Where is that wit—where 
is that gay courage you wore like magic 
armor through the real perils of yester- 
day?” 

“Gone,” she said, looking up at me. 
“T don’t know where it is—I—I was not 
myself yesterday. I was frightened— 
terror spurred me to things I never 
dreamed of when I thought of you hang- 
ing there on the Common 5 

“You blessed child!” I cried, drop- 
ping on one knee beside her. 

She laid her hand on my head, looking 
at me for a long while in silence. 

“T cannot help it,” she said. “I 
really care nothing for what folk say. 
All this that we have done—and my in- 
discretion—nay, that we have run away 
and I am here with you—all this alarms 
me not at all. Indeed,” she added 
earnestly, “I do truly find you so agree- 
able that I should have fretted had you 
gone away alone. Now I am honest 
with myself and you, Carus—this matter 
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has sobered me into gravest reflection. 
I have the greatest curiosity concerning 
you—I had from the very first—spite of 
all that childish silliness we committed. 
I don’t know what it is about you that I 
cannot let you go until I learn more of 
you. Perhaps I shall—we have a week 
here before a flag goes north, have we 
not?” she asked naively. 

“The flag goes at your pleasure, 
Elsin.” 

“Then it is my pleasure that we re- 
main a while—and see—and see—” she 
murmured, musing eyes fixed on the 
sunny window. “I would we could fall 
in love, Carus!” 

“We are pledged to try,” I said 
gayly. 

“Aye, we must try. Lord-a-mercy on 
me, for my small head is filled with silli- 
ness, and my heart beats only for the 
vain pleasure of the moment. A hundred 
times since I have known you, Carus, I 
would have sworn I loved you—then 
something that you say or do repels me 
—or something, perhaps, of my own in- 
constancy—and only that intense curi- 
osity concerning you remains. That is 
not love, is it?” 

“T think not.” 

“Yet look how I set my teeth and 
drove blindly full tilt at destiny when I 
thought you stood in peril! Do women 
do such things for friendship’s sake?” 

“Men do—I don’t know. You are a 
faultless friend, at any rate. And on 
that friendship we must build.” 

“With your indifference and my 
vanity and inconstancy? God send it be 
no castle of cards, Carus! Tell me, have 
you, too, a stinging curiosity concerning 
me? Do you desire to fathom my 
shallow spirit—to learn what every pass- 
ing smile might indicate—to understand 
me when I am silent—to comprehend me 
when I converse with others?” 

“I—I have thought of these things, 
Elsin. Never having understood you— 
judging hastily, too—and being so 
intimately busy with the—the matters 
you know of—I never pursued my 
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studies far—deeming you betrothed and 
—and 5 

“A coquette?” 

““A child, Elsin, heart-free and ca- 
pricious, contradictory, imperious, and 
—and overyoung . 

“O Carus!” 

“] meant no reproach,” I said hastily. 

_“*A nectarine requires time, even though 
the sunlight paints it so prettily in all its 
unripe, flawless symmetry. And I have 
—I have lived all my life in sober com- 
pany. My father was old, my mother 
placid and saddened by the loss of all her 
children save myself. I had few com- 
panions—none of my own age except 
when we went to Albany, where I 
learned to bear myself in company. At 
Johnson Hall, at Varick’s, at Butlers- 
bury, I was but a shy lad, warned by 
my parents to formality, for they ap- 
proved little of the gayety that I would 
gladly have joined in. And so I know 
nothing of women—nor did I learn much 
in New York, where the surface of life 
is so prettily polished that it mirrors, 
as you say, only one’s own inquiring 
eyes.” 

I seated myself cross-legged on the 
floor, looking up at the sweet face on the 
bed’s edge framed by the chintz. 

“Did you never conceive an affec- 
tion?” she asked, watching me. 

“Why, yes—for a day or two. I 
think women tire of me.” 

“No, you tire of them.” 

“Only when ~ 

“When what?” 

“Nothing,” I said quietly. 

“Do you mean when they fall in love 
with you?” she asked. 

“They don’t. Some have plagued me 
to delight in my confusion.” 

“Like Rosamund Barry?” 

I was silent. 

“She,” observed Elsin musingly, 
“was mad about you. No, you need 
not laugh or shrug impatiently—I know, 
Carus; she was mad to have you love 
her! Do you think I have neither eyes 
nor ears? But you treated her no whit 
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better than you treated me. That I am 
certain of—did you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Did you?” 

“Did I do what?” 

“Treat Rosamund Barry kinder than 
you did me?” 

“In what way?” 

“Did you kiss her?” 

“Never!” 

“Would you say ‘Never!’ if you 
had?” 

“No, I should say nothing.” 

“*T knew it!” she cried, laughing. “I 
was certain of it. But, mercy on us, 
there were scores more women in New 
York—and I mean to ask you about 
each one, Carus, each separate one— 
some time—but, oh, I am so hungry 
now!” 

I sprang to my feet, and walking into 
my chamber closed the door. 

“Talk to me through the keyhole!” 
she called. “I shall tie my hair in a 
club, and bathe me and clothe me very 
quickly. Are you there, Carus? Do 
you hear what I say?” 

So I leaned against the door and 
chatted on about Colonel Hamilton, 
until I ventured to hint at some small 
word of praise for me from his’ Ex- 
cellency. With that she was at the door, 
all eagerness: ““O Carus! I knew you 
were brave and true! Did his Ex- 
cellency say so? And well he might, 
too!—with you, a gentleman, facing the 
vilest of deaths there in New York, year 
after year. I am so glad, so proud of 
you, Carus—so happy! What have they 
made you—a major-general?” 

“Oh, not yet!” I said, laughing. 

“And why not?” she exclaimed hotly. 

“Elsin, if you don’t dress quickly I'll 
sit at breakfast without you!” I warned 
her. 

“Oh, I will, I will! I’m lacing— 
something—this very instant. Carus, 
when I bid you, you may come in and 
tie my shoulder points. Wait a moment, 
silly! Just one more second. Now!” 

As I entered she came up to me, turn- 
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ing her shoulder, and I threaded the 
points clumsily enough, I suppose, but 
she thanked me very sweetly, turned to 
the mirror, patted the queue-ribbon to 
a flamboyant allure, and, catching my 


hand in hers, pointed at the glass which 


reflected us both. 

“Look at us!” she exclaimed—“ look 
at the two runaways! Goodness, | 
should never have believed it, Carus!” 

We stood a moment, hand clasping 
hand, curiously regarding the mirrored 
faces that smiled back so strangely at us. 
Then, somewhat subdued and thought- 
ful, we walked out through my chamber 
into a sunny little breakfast room where 
landlord and servant received us a trifle 
too solemnly, and placed us at the cloth. 

“Their owlish eyes mean Gretna 
Green,” whispered Elsin, leaning close 
to me; “‘but what do we care, Carus? 
And they think us married in New York. 
Now, sir, if you ever wished to see how a 
hungry maid can eat Tapaan souipaan, 
you shall see now!” 


The Tapaan hasty pudding was set 


before us, and in a twinkling we were 


busy as bees in clover. Pumpions and 
clingstone peaches went the way of the 
soupaan; a dish of troutlings followed, 
and out of the corner of my eye I saw 
other dainties coming and rejoiced. 
Lord, what a pair of appetites were 
there! I think the Blue Fox must have 
licked his painted chops on the swinging 
sign under the window to see how we did 
full justice to the fare, slighting nothing 
set before us. And while the servants 
were running hither and thither with 
dishes and glasses, I questioned the land- 
lord, who was evidently prodigiously im- 
pressed with Colonel Hamilton’s visit; 
and I gathered from mine host that, ex- 
cepting for ourselves, all the other guests 
were officers of various degrees, and 
that, thanks to the nearness of the army 
and the consequent scarcity of Skinners, 
business was brisk and profitable, for 
which he thanked God and his Ex- 
cellency. 

Elsin, resting one elbow on the table, 
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listened and looked out into the village 
street where farmers and soldiers were 
passing, some arm in arm, gravely smok- 
ing their clay pipes and discussing 
matters in the sunshine, others entering 
or leaving the few shops where every sort 
of wares were exposed for sale; still 
others gathered on the bridge, some fish- 
ing in the Bronx, some looking on or 
reading fresh newspapers from New 
England or Philadelphia, or a stale and 
tattered Gazette which had found its 
way out of New York. 

At a nod from me the landlord sig- 
naled the servants and withdrew, leav- 
ing us there alone together with a bottle 
of claret on the table and a dish of cakes 
and raisins. 

“So these good folks are rebels,” 
mused Elsin, gazing at the people in the 
street below. ‘‘They seem much like 
other people, Carus.” 

“They are,” I said, laughing. 

“Well,” she said, “they told me other- 
wise in New York. But I can see no 
very great ferocity in your soldiers’ 
countenances. Nor do they dress in 
rags. Mr. De Lancey told me that the 
Continentals scarce mustered a pair of 
breeches to a brigade.” 

“It has been almost as bad as that,” 
I said gravely. “These troops are no 
doubt clothed in uniforms sent from 
France, but I fear there are rags and to 
spare in the south, where Greene and 
Lafayette are harrying Cornwallis—God 
help them!” 

“Amen,” she said softly, looking at 
me. 

Touched as I had never been by her, I 
held out my hand; she laid hers in mine 
gravely. 

“So that they keep clear of Canada, I 
say God speed men who stand for their 
own homes, Carus! But,” she added 
innocently, “I could not be indifferent to 
a cause which you serve. Come over 
here to the window—draw your chair 
where you can see. Look at that officer, 
how gallant he is in his white uniform 
faced with green!” 
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“That is a French officer,” I said. 
“Those three soldiers passing yonder 
who wear white facing on their blue 
coats, and black spatterdashes from 
ankle to thigh, are infantry of the New 
England line. The soldiers smoking 
under the tree are New York and New 
Jersey men; they wear buff copper clouts 
and their uniform is buff and blue. 
Maryland troops wear red facings; the 
Georgia line are faced with blue, edged 
around by white. There goes an ar- 
tilleryman; he’s all blue and scarlet, 
with yellow on his hat; and here stroll 
a dozen dragoons in helmet and jack 
boots and blue jackets laced, lined, and 
faced with white. Ah, Elsin! these same 
men have limped barefoot, half-naked, 
through snow and sun because his Ex- 
cellency led them.” 

“Tt is strange,” she said, ““how you 
turn grave and how a hush comes—a 
little pause of reverence whenever you 
name—his Excellency. Do all so stand 
in awe of him?” 

“None names him lightly, Elsin.” 

“Have you ever seen him?” 

““Never, child.” 

“And yet you approach even his 
name in hushed respect.” 

**Yes, even his name. I should like to 
see him,” I continued wistfully—‘to 
hear him speak once—to meet his calm 
eye. But I never shall. My service is 
of such a nature that it is inexpedient 
for him to receive me openly. So I never 
shall see him—save, perhaps, when the 
long war ends—God knows i 

She dropped her hand on mine and 
leaned lightly back against my shoulder. 

“You must not fret,” she murmured. 
“Remember that staff officer said he 
praised you.” 

“TI do, I do remember!” I repeated 
gratefully. “It was a reward I never 
dared expect—never dreamed of. His 
Excellency has been kind to me, in- 
deed.” 

It was now past four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and Elsin, who had noted the 
wares in the shop windows, desired to 
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price the few simple goods offered for 
sale; so we went out into the dusty 
village street to see what was to be seen, 
but the few shops we entered were full 
of soldiers and not overclean, and the 
wares offered for sale were not attractive. 
I remember she bought points and some 
stuff for stocks, and needles and a reel 
of thread, and when she offered a gold 
piece everybody looked at us, and the 
shopkeeper called her “My lady” and 
me “‘ My lord,” and gave us in change for 
the gold piece a great handful of paper 
money. 

We emerged from the shop amazed, 
and doubtful of the paper stuff, and 
walked up the street and out into the 
country, pausing under a great maple 
tree to sort this new Continental cur- 
rency, of which we had enough to stuff a 
pillow. 

Scrip by scrip I examined the legal 
tender of my country, Elsin, her chin on 
my shoulder, scrutinizing the printed 
slips of yellow, brown, and red in grow- 
ing wonder. One slip bore three arrows 
on it, under which was printed: 


“Firry DoLiars. 
“ PRINTED BY H. A. L. L. ann S. E. L. 


1778.” 


Upon the other side was a pyramid in a 
double circle, surmounted by the legend: 


“PERENNIS.” 


And it was further decorated with the 
following: 


“No. 16780. Fifty Dollars. This Bill 
entitles the Bearer to receive Fifty 
Spanish milled dollars or the value there- 
of in Gold or Silver, according to the 
Resolution passed by Congress at 
Philadelphia, September 26th, 1788. 

“J. Warkins;-I. K.” 


And we had several dozen of these of 
equal or less denomination. 
“Goodness!” exclaimed Elsin, “was 
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my guinea worth all these dollars? And 
do you suppose that we could buy any- 
thing with these paper bills?” 

“Certainly,” I said, loyal to my 
country’s currency; “‘they’re just as 
good as silver shillings—if you only have 
enough of them.” 

“But what use will they be to me in 
Canada?” 

That was true enough. I immediately 
pocketed the mass of paper and tendered 
her a guinea in exchange, but she re- 
fused it, and we had a pretty quarrel 
there under the maple tree. 

“Carus,” she said at last, “let us keep 
them, anyhow, and never, never spend 
them. Some day we may care to re- 
member this July afternoon, and how 
you and I went a-shopping as sober as a 
wedded pair in Hanover Square.” 

There was a certain note of serious- 
ness in her voice that sobered me, too. 
I drew her arm through mine, and we 
strolled out into the sunshine and north- 
ward along the little river, where in 
shallow brown pools scores of minnows 
stemmed the current, and we saw the 
slim trout lying in schools under the 
bushes’ shadows, and the great silver and 
blue kingfishers winging up and down 
like flashes of azure fire. 

A mile out a sentinel stopped us, in- 
quiring our business, and as we had none 
we turned back, for it mattered little to 
us where we sauntered. Farmers were 
cutting hay in the river meadows, under 
the direction of a mounted sergeant of 
dragoons; herds of cattle and sheep 
grazed among the hills, shepherded by 
soldiers. Every now and again dragoons 
rode past us, convoying endless lines of 
wagons piled up with barrels, crates, 
sacks of meal, and sometimes with bolts 
of coarse cloth. 

To escape the dust raised by so many 
hoofs and wheels we took to the fields 
and found a shady place on a hill which 
overlooked the country. Then for the 
first time I realized the nearness of the 
army, for everywhere in the distance 
white tents gleamed against the green, 
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and bright flags were flying from hil- 
locks, and on a level plain that stretched 
away toward the Hudson I saw long 
dark lines moving, or halted motionless, 
with the glimmer of steel playing through 
the sunshine; and I, for the first time, 
beheld a brigade of our army at exercise. 

We were too far away to see, yet it was 
a sight to stir one who had endured that 
prison city so long, never seeing a 
Continental soldier, except as a prisoner 
marched through the streets to the jails 
or the hulks in the river. But there they 
were—those men of White Plains, of 
Princeton, of Camden, and of the 
Wilderness—the men of Long Island 
and Germantown and Stony Point!— 
there they were, wheeling by the right 
flank, wheeling by the left, marching 
and countermarching, drilling away, 
busy as bees in the July sun. 

“Ah, Elsin!” I said, “when they storm 
New York the man who misses that 
splendid climax will miss the best of his 
life—and never forget that he has 
missed it as long as he lives to mask his 
vain regret.” 

“Why is it that you are not content?” 
she asked. “For four years you have 
moved in the shadow of destruction.” 

“But I have never fought in battle,” 
I said; “never fired a single shot in 
earnest, never heard the field horn of the 
light infantry nor the cavalry trumpet 
above the fusillade, never heard the 
officers shouting, the mad gallop of 
artillery, the yelling onset—why, I know 
nothing of the pleasures of strife, only 
the smooth deceit and bland hypocrisy, 
only the eavesdropping and the ignoble 
pretense! At times I can scarcely 
breathe in my desire to wash my honor 
in the rifle flames—to be hurled pell- 
mell among the heaving, straining 
mélée, thrusting, stabbing, cutting my 
fill, till I can no longer hear or see. 
Four years, Elsin! think of it—think of 
being chained in the midst of this 
magnificent activity for four years!: And 
now, when I beg a billet among the 
dragoons, they tell me I am fashioned 
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for diplomacy, not for war, and hint of 
my usefulness on the frontier!” 

“What frontier?” she asked quickly. 

“Tryon County, I suppose.” 

“Where that dreadful work never 
ceases?” 

“Hatchet and scalping knife are ever 
busy there,” I said grimly. ‘Who 
knows? I may yet have my fill and to 
spare!” 

She sat silent for so long that I 
presently turned from the distant martial 
spectacle to look at her inquiringly. 
She smiled, drawing a long breath, and 
shaking her head. 

“T never seem to understand you, 
Carus,” she said. “You have done 
your part, yet it appears already you are 
planning to go hunting about for some 
obliging savage to knock you in the head 
with a death maul.” 

**But the war is not ended, Elsin.” 

“No, nor like to be until it compasses 
your death. Then indeed will it be 
ended for me, and the world with it!” 

“Why, Elsin!” I laughed, “‘this is a 
new note in your voice.” 

“Ts it? Perhaps it is. I told you, 
Carus, that there is no happiness in love. 
And, just now, I love you. It is strange, 
is it not?—when aught threatens you, 
straightway I begin to sadden and pres- 
ently fall in love with you; but when 
there’s no danger anywhere, and I have 
nothing to sadden me, why, I’m _ not 
at all sure that I love you enough to 
pass the balance of the day in your 
companionship—only that when you are 
away I desire to know where you are and 
what you do, and with whom you walk 
and talk and laugh. Deary me! deary 
me! I know not what I want, Carus. 
Let us go to the Blue Fox and drink a 
dish of tea.” 

We walked back to the inn through the 
sweetest evening air that I had breathed 
in many a day, Elsin stopping now and 
then to add a blossom to the great arm- 
ful of wild flowers that she had gathered, 
I lingering, happy in my freedom as a lad 
loosed from school, now pausing to skip 
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flat stones across the Bronx, now creep- 
ing up to the bank to surprise the trout 
and see them scatter like winged shad- 
ows over the golden gravel, now whist- 
ling to imitate that rosy-throated bird 
who sits so high in his black and white 
livery, and sings into happiness all who 
hear him. 

The sun was low over the Jersey 
highlands; swarms of swallows rose, 
soared, darted, and dipped in the even- 
ing sky. I heard the far camp bugles 
playing softly, the dulled roll of drums 
among the eastern hills; then, as the red 
sun went out behind the wooded heights, 
bang!—the evening gun’s soft thunder 
shook the silence. And our day was 


ended. 


CHAPTER IX 


DESTINY 


THE next day was Sunday, and we 
dined together at our little table by the 
window, decorously discussing damna- 
tion, predestination, and other matters 
fitting that sunny Sabbath noontide. 
And at moments, very, very far away, I 
heard the faint sound of church bells, 
perhaps near North Castle, perhaps at 
Dobbs Ferry, so sweet, so peaceful, that 
it was hard to believe in eternal punish- 
ment and in a God of wrath; hard, too, 
to realize that war ruled half a continent, 
and that the very dogs of war, un- 
chained, prowled all around us, fangs 
bared, watching the sad city at the river’s 
ends. 

When the servants had removed the 
cloth, and had fetched the materials for 
writing which I had ordered, we drew 
our chairs up side by side, and leaned 
upon the table to confer in regard to a 
situation which could not, of course, con- 
tinue much longer. 

“The first thing to consider,” said I, 
“is the flag to take you north.” And I 
looked curiously at Elsin. 

“How can we decide that yet?” she 
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asked, aggrieved. “I shall not require 
a flag if we—fall in love.” 

““We’ve had a week to try,” I argued, 
smiling. 

“Yes, but we have not tried; we have 
been too happy to try. Still, Carus, we 
promised one another to attempt it.” 

“Well, shall we attempt it at once?” 

“Goodness, I’m too lazy, too con- 
tented, too happy, to worry over such 
sad matters as love!” 

“Well, then, I had better write to 
Hamilton asking a flag——” 

“T tell you not to hasten!” she re- 
torted pettishly. ‘Moonlight changes 
one’s ideas. My noonday sentiments 
never correspond to my evening state of 
mind.” 

“But,” I persisted, “if we only cher- 
ish certain sentiments when the moon 
shines ~ 

“Starlight, too, silly! Besides, when- 
ever I take time to think of your late 
peril, I straightway experience a tender 
sentiment for you. I tell you be not too 
hasty to ask a flag for me. Come, let us 
now consider and be wise. Once in 
Canada, all is ended, for Sir Frederick 
Haldimand would sooner see me fall 
from Cape Eternity to the Saguenay 
than hear of me in love with you. There- 
fore I say, let us remember, consider, 
and await wisdom.” 

“But,” I argued, “something must be 
settled before fresh. orders from head- 
quarters send me north and you to West 
Point.” 

“Oh, I shall go north, too!” she ob- 
served calmly. 

“Into battle, for example?” I asked, 
amused. 

“T shall certainly not let you go into 
battle all alone! You are a mere child 
when it comes to taking precaution in 
danger.” 

“You mean you would actually gallop 
into battle to see I came to no mischief ?” 
I demanded, laughing. 

“Aye, clip my hair and dress the 
trooper, jack boots and all, if you drive 
me to it!” she exclaimed, irritated. 
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“You may as well know it, Carus; 
you shall not go floundering about 
alone, and that’s flat! See what a mess 
of it you were like to make in New 
York!” 

“Then,” said I, still laughing, yet 
touched to the heart, “I shall instruct 
you in the duties and amenities of 
wedded life, and we may as well marry, 
and be done with it. Once married, I, 
of course, shall do as I please in the 
matter of battles y 

“No, you shall not! You shall con- 
sider me! Do you think to go roaming 
about, nose in the air, and leaving me to 
sit quaking at home, crying my eyes out 
over your foolishness? Do I not al- 
ready know the terror of it with you in 
New York there, and only ten minutes 
to save your neck from Cunningham? 
Thank you, I am already instructed in 
the amenities of wedded life—if they be 
like the pleasures of betrothal—though 
I cared not a whit what happened to 
Walter Butler, it is true—yet fell sick o’ 
worry when you and Rosamund Barry 
went a-sailing—not that I feared you’d 
drown, either! O Carus, Carus, you 
distract me—you worry me; you tell me 
nothing, nothing, and I never knew 
what you were about there in New York 
when you were not with me!—doubtless 
a-courting every petticoat on Hanover 
Square, for all I know!” 

“Well,” said I, amazed and perplexed, 
“if you think, under the circumstances, 
there is any prospect of our falling in love 
after marriage, and so continuing, I will 
wed you—now 

“No!” she interrupted angrily; “I 
shall not marry you, nor even betroth 
myself. It may be that I can see you 
leave me and bid you a fair journey, 
unmoved. I would to God I could!— 
I feel that way now, and may continue— 
if I do not fall a-pondering, and live over 
certain hours with you that plague me at 
times into a very passion. But at mo- 
ments like this I weary of you, so that all 
you say and do displeases, and I’m sick 
of the world and I know not what! O 
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Carus, I am sick of life—and I dare not 
tell you why!” 

She rested her head on her hands, star- 
ing down at her blurred image reflected 
in the polished table top. 

“TI have sometimes thought,” she 
mused, “that the fault lay with you— 
somewhat.” 

“With me!” 

“That you could force me to love you, 
if you dared. The rest would not mat- 
ter, then. Misery me! I wish that we 
had never met! And yet I cannot let 
you go because you do not know how to 
care for yourself. If you will sail to 
France on the next packet, and remain 
with your mother, I'll say nothing. I'll 
go with a flag I care not where—only 


to know you are safe. Will you? O 


Carus, I would my life were done and 
all ended!” 

She was silent for a while, leaning on 
the table, tracing with her finger the out- 
line of her dull reflection in the shining 
surface. Presently she looked up gayly, 


a smile breaking in her eyes. 

“All that I said is false. I desire to 
live, Carus. I am not unhappy. Pray 
you, begin your writing!” 

I drew the paper to me, dipped a quill 
full of ink from the musty horn, rested 
my elbow, pen lifted, and began, dating 
the letter from the Blue Fox, and ad- 
dressing it most respectfully to Sir Peter 
and Lady Coleville. 

First I spoke of the horses we had 
taken, and would have promised pay- 
ment by draft inclosed, but that Elsin, 
looking over my shoulder, stayed my 
pen. 
“Did you not see me leave a pile of 
guineas?” she demanded. ‘That was 
to pay for our stable theft!” 

“But not for the horse I took ?” 

“Certainly, for your horse, too.” 

“But you could not know that I was 
to ride saddle to the Coq d’Or!” I in- 
sisted. 

“No, but I saddled two horses,” she 
replied, delighted at my wonder—‘‘two 
horses, monsieur, one of which stood 
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ready in the stalls of the Coq d’Or! So 
when you came a-horseback, it was not 
necessary to use the spare mount I had 
led there at a gallop. Now do you see, 
Mr. Renault? All this I did for you— 
inspired by—foresight, which you lack!” 

“I see that you are as wise and witty 
as you are beautiful!” I exclaimed warm- 
ly, and caught her fingers to kiss them, 
but she would have none.of my caress, 
urging me to write further, and make 
suitable excuse for what had happened. 

“It is not best to confess that we are 
still unwedded,” I said, perplexed. 

“No. They suppose we are; let it be 
as it is,” she answered. “And you shall 
not say that you were a spy, either, for 
that must only pain Sir Peter and his 
lady. They will never believe Walter 
Butler, for they think I fled with you 
because I could not endure him. And— 
perhaps I did,” she added; and that 
strange smile colored her eyes to deepest 
azure. 

“Then what remains to say?” I 
asked, regarding her thoughtfully. 

“Say we are happy, Carus.” 

“Are you?” 

“Truly I am, spite of all I complain of. 
Write it!” 

I wrote that we were happy; and, as 
I traced the words, a curious thrill set 
my pen shaking. 

“*—And that we love—them.” 

I wrote it slowly, half-minded to write 
‘one another” instead of “them.” 
Never had I been so near to love. 

“ — And — and — let me see,” she 
mused, finger on lip—‘‘I think it not 
too impudent to ask their blessing. It 
may happen, you know, though Destiny 
fight against it; and if it does, why there 
we have their blessing all ready!” 

I thought for a long while, then wrote, 
asking their blessing upon our wedded 
union, 

“‘T bat word ‘wedded,’” observed El- 
sin, “commits us. Scratch it out. I have 
changed my mind. Destiny may accept 
the challenge, and smite me where I 


sit. 





“‘What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T mean—nothing. Yet that word 
‘wedded’ must not stand. It is an affront 
to—to Destiny!” 

“I fear nothing from Destiny—with 
you, Elsin.” 

“Tf you write that word then I tell you 
we must betroth ourselves this instant !— 
and fight Fate to its knees. Dare you?” 

“T am ready,” said I coolly. 

She looked at me sideways in quick 
surprise, chin resting in her clasped 
hands. Then she turned, facing me, 
dropping her elbows on the polished 
table. 

“You would wed me, Carus?” she 
said slowly. 

Vee - 

“Because—because—you—love me?” 

a tan 

A curious tremor possessed my body; 
it was not as though I spoke; something 
within me had stirred and awakened and 
was twitching at my lips. I stared at her 
through eyes not my own—eyes that 
seemed to open on her for the first time. 
And, as I stared, her face whitened, her 
eyes closed, and she bowed her head to 
her hands. 

“Keep pity for others,” she said wea- 
rily; “keep your charity forsome happier 
maid who may accept it, Carus. I would 
if I dared. I have no pride left. But I 
dare not. This is the end of all, I think. 
I shall never ask alms of Love again.” 

Then a strange thing happened, quick 
as a thrust; and my very soul leaped, 
quivering, smitten through and through 
with love of her. In the overwhelming 
shock I stretched out my hand like a 
man dazed, touching her fingers, and 
the thrill of it seemed to stun me. 

Never, never could I endure to have 
her look at another as she looked at me 
when our hands’ touched, but I could 
not utter a word; and I saw her lip 
quiver, and the hopeless look deaden 
her eyes again. 

I rose blindly to my feet, speechless, 
heart hammering at my throat—and 
made to speak, but could not. 
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me; and still I couid not utter a word, 
the blood surging through me and my 
senses swimming. Love! It blinded me 
with its clamor; it frightened me with its 
rushing tide; it dinned in my ars, it 
ran riot, sweeping every vein, choking 
speech, while it surged on, wave on wave 
mounting in flame. 

She stood there, pallidly uncertain, 
looking on the conflagraticn love had 
wrought. Then something of its purport 
seemed to frighten her, and she shrank 
away step by step, passing the portal of 
her chamber, retreating, yet facing me 
still, fascinated eyes on mine. 

I heard a voice unlike my own, say- 
ing: “I love you, Elsin. Why do you 
repulse me?” 

And as she answered nothing, I went 
to her and took her hand. But the dis- 
mayed eyes only widened, the color 
faded from her parted lips. 

“Can you not see”—I whispered— 
“can you not see I love you?” 

““You—love—me!” 

I caught her in my arms. A bright 
blush stained neck and face, and she 
threw back her head, avoiding my lips. 

“Elsin, 1 Leg you—I beg you to love 
me! Can you not see what you have 
done to me ?—how I am awakened?” 

“Wait,” she pleaded, resisting me— 
“wait, Carus. I—I am afraid a 

“Of love, sweetheart?” 

“Wait,” she panted—“give me time 
—till morning—then if I change not—if 
my heart stirs again so loudly when you 
hold me—thus—and—and crush me so 
close to you—so close—and promise to 
love me E 

“lsin, Elsin, I love you!” 

““Wait—wait, Carus!—my darling. 
Oh! you must not—kiss me—until you 
know—what I am 

Her face burned against mine; her 
eyes closed. Through the throbbing 
silence her head drooped, lower, lower, 
yielding her mouth to mine; then, with a 
cry she turned in my arms, twisting to 
her knees, and dropped her head for- 
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She, too, ha.‘ :isen, gazing steadily at 
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ward on the bed. And, as I bent beside 
her, she gasped: ““ No—no—wait, Carus! 
I know myself!—I know myself! Take 
your lips from my hands—do not touch 
me! My brain has gone blind, I tell you! 
Leave me to think—if I can i 

“T will not leave you here in tears. 
Elsin, Elsin, look at me!” 

“The tears help me—help us both,” 
she sobbed. “I know what I know. 
Leave me—lest the very sky fall to crush 
us in our madness 

I bent beside her, a new, fierce ten- 
derness choking me; and at my touch she 
straightened up, tear-stained face lifted, 
and flung both arms around my neck. 

“T love you, Carus! I love you!” she 
stammered. “I care for that, only— 
only for that! If it be for a week, if it be 
for a day, an hour, an instant, it is what 
I was made for—it is what I was fash- 
ioned for—to love you, Carus! There is 
nothing else—nothing else in all the 
world! Love me—take me—do with 
me what you will! I yield all you ask— 
all you beg—all you desire—all save 
wedlock!” 

She swayed in my arms. A deadly 
pallor whitened her; then her knees 
trembled and she gave way, sinking to 
the floor, her head buried in the flower- 
ing curtains of the bed; and I to drop on 
my knees beside her, seeking to lift her 
face while the sobs shook her slender 
body, and ‘she wept convulsively, head 
prostrate in her arms. 

“I—I am wicked!” she wailed. “Oh, 
I have done that which has damned me 
forever, Carus!—forever and ever. I 
cannot wed you—I love you so!—yet I 
cannot wed you! What wild folly drove 
me to go with you? What devil has 
dragged me here to tempt you—whom 
I love so truly? O God, pity us both— 
God pity us!” 

“Elsin,” I said hoarsely, “you are 
mad to say it! Is there anything on 
earth to bar us from wedlock?” 

“Yes, Carus, yes!” she cried. 
—it is too late!” 

“Too late!” I repeated, stunned. 


“Tt is 
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“ Aye—for I am a wedded wife! Now 
you know! Oh, this is the end of all!” 

Awhile she lay there sobbing her heart 
out, I upright on my knees beside her, 
staring at blank space which reeled and 
reeled, so that the room swam all awry, 
and I strove to steady it with fixed gaze, 
lest the whole world come crashing upon 
us. 

At last she spoke, lifting her tear- 
marred face from the floor to the bed, 
forehead resting heavily in her hands: 

“Task your pardon—for the sin I have 
committed. Hear me out—that is my 
penance; spurn me—that is my punish- 
ment!” 

She pressed her wet eyes, shuddering. 
“Are you listening, Carus? The night 
before I sailed from Canada—he sought 
me 

“Who?” My lips formed the ques- 
tion, but no sound came. 

“Walter Butler! O God, that I 
have done this thing!” 

In the dreadful silence I heard her 
choking back the cry that strangled her. 
And after a while she found her voice 
again: “I was a child—a vain, silly 
thing of moods and romance, ignorant 
of men, innocent of the world, flattered 
by the mystery with which he cloaked 
his passion, awed, fascinated by this first 
melancholy lover who had wrung from 
me through pity,through vanity, through 
a vague fear of him, perhaps, a promise 
of secret betrothal.” 

She lifted her head and set her chin 
on one clinched hand, yet never looked 
at me: 

“Sir Frederick was abed; I all alone 
in the great arms gallery, nose to the 
diamond windowpanes, and looking out 
at the moon—and waiting for him. Sud- 
denly I saw him there below. 

Heaven is witness I meant no harm nor 
dreamed of any. He was not alone. 
My heart and my affections were stirred 
to warmth—I sailing from Canada and 
friends next day at dawn—and I went 
down to the terrace and out among the 
trees where he stood, his companion 
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moving off among the trees. I had come 
only to bid him the farewell I had prom- 
ised, Carus—I never dreamed of what 
he meant to do.” 
She cleared her hair from her brow. 
“*I—I swear to you, Carus, that never 
has Walter Butler so much as laid the 
weight of his little finger on my person! 
Yet he swayed me there—using that spell 
of melancholy, clothed in romance— 
and—I know not how it was—or how I 
listened, or how consented—it is scarce 
more than a dreadful dream—the trees 
in the moonlight, his voice so gentle, so 
pitiful, trembling, beseeching—and he 
had brought a clergyman”—again her 
hands covered her eyes—‘‘and, ere I was 
aware of it, frightened, stunned in the 
storm of his passion, he had his way with 
me. The clergyman stood between us, 
saying words that bound me. I heard 
them, I was mute, I shrank from the ring 
yet suffered it—for even as he ringed me 
he touched me not with his hand. Oh, 
if he had, I think the spell had broken!” 
Again her tears welled up, falling 
silently; and presently the strength re- 
turned to her voice, and she went on: 
“From the first moment that I saw 
you, Carus, I understood what love 
might be. From the very first I closed 
my ears to the quick cry of caution. I 
saw you meet coquetry unmoved, I 
knew the poison of my first passion 
was in me, stealing through every vein; 
and every moment with you was the 
more hopeless for me. I played a hun- 
dred réles—you smiled indifference on 
all. A mad desire to please you grew 
with your amused impatience of me. 
Curiosity turned to jealousy. I longed 
for your affection as I never longed for 
anything on earth—or heaven. I had 
never had a lover to love before. O 
Carus, I had never loved, and love 
crazed me! Day after day I wondered 
if I had been fashioned to inspire love 
in such a man as you. I was be- 
wildered by my passion and your cold- 
ness—yet had I not been utterly mad 
I must have known the awful end of 
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such a flame once kindled. But could 
I inspire love? Could you love me? 
That was all in the world I cared about 
—thinking nothing of the end, knowing 
all hope was dead for me, and nothing 
in life unless you loved me. O Carus, 
if I have inspired one brief moment of 
tenderness in you, deal mercifully with 
the sin! Guilty as I am, false as I am, 
I cannot add a lie, and say that I am 
sorry that you love me—that for one 
blessed moment you said you loved me. 
Now it is ended. I cannot be your wife. 
I am too mean, too poor a thing for hate. 
Deal with me gently, Carus—lest your 
wrath strike me dead here at the altar 
of outraged Love!” 

I rose to my feet, feeling blindly for 
support, and rested against the great 
carved columns of the bed. A cold rage 
froze me, searching every vein with icy 
numbness that left me like a senseless 
thing. That passed; I roused, breathing 
quietly and deeply, and looked about, 
furtive, lest the familiar world around 
had changed to ashes, too. 

Presently my dull senses were aware 
of what was at my feet, kneeling there, 
face buried in clasped hands, too soft, 
too small, too frail to hold a man’s whole 
destiny. And, as I bent to kiss them, I 
scarce dared clasp them—scarce dared 
lift her to my arms, scarce dared meet 
the frightened wonder in her eyes, and 
the full sweetness of them, and the love 
breaking through their azure, as I think 
day must dawn in paradise! 

“Now, in the name of God,” I 
breathed, “‘we two always forever one, 
through life, through death, here upon 
earth, and afterward! I wed you now 
with heart and soul, and ring your body 
with my arms! I stand your champion, 
I kneel your lover, Elsin—till that day 
breaks on a red reckoning with him who 
did this sin! Then I shall wed you. 
Will you take me?” 

She placed her hands on my shoulders, 
gazing at me from her very soul. 

“You need not wed me—so that you 
love me, Carus.” 
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Arms enlacing one another, we walked 
the floor in silence, slowly passing from 
her chamber into mine, and back again, 
heads erect, challenging that Destiny 
whose shadowy visage we could now 
gaze on unafraid. 

The dusk of day was dissolving to a 
silvery night, through which the white- 
throat’s song floated in distant, long- 
drawn sweetness. The little stream’s 
whisper grew louder, too; and I heard 
the trees stirring in slumber, and the 
breeze in the river reeds. 

There, at the open window, standing, 
she lifted her sweet face, looking into 
mine. 

“What will you do with me? 
yours.” 

“Wait for you.” 

“You need not wait—if it be your 
will.” 

“Tt is not my will that we ever part. 
Nor shall we, wedded or not. Yet we 
must wait our wedded happiness.” 

“You need not, Carus.” 

“T know it—and I wait.” 


I am 


“So then—so then you hold me inno- 
cent—you raise me back to the high 


> 


place I fell from, blinded by love 

“You never fell from your high place, 
Elsin.” 

“But my unpardonable sin 

“What sin? The evil lies with him.” 

“Yet, wedded, I sought you—I loved 
you—I love you now—I offer my amends 
to you—myself to do with as it pleases 

ou. 

“Sweetheart, you could not stir from 
the high place where you reign en- 
throned though I and Satan leagued to 
pull you down. I, not you, owe the 
amends; I, not you, await your pleasure. 
Yours to command, mine to obey. Now, 
tell me, love, where my honor lies?” 

“Linked with mine, Carus.” 

“And yours?” 

“In the high places, where I sit un- 
sullied, waiting for you.” 

For a long while we stood there to- 
gether at the window. Candle light 
faded from the dim casements of the 
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shops; the patrol passed, muskets glit- 
tering in the starlight, and the tavern 
lamp went out. 

And when the last tap room loiterer 
had slunk away to camp or cabin, and 
when the echo of the patrol’s tread had 
died out in the fragrant darkness, came 
one to the door below, hammering the 
knocker; and I saw his spurs and scab- 
bard shining in the luster of the stars, 
and in my heart a still voice repeated, 
“This is Destiny come a-knocking, 
armed with Fate. This is the place and 
the hour!” 

And it was so, for presently the land- 
lord came to the door, calling me softly. 
“T come,” I answered, and turned to 
Elsin. ‘Shall I to-morrow find you the 
same sweet maid I have loved from the 
first all blindly ?—the same dear tyrant, 
plaguing me, coaxing me, blaming, 
praising, unreasoning, inconstant—the 
same brave, impulsive, loyal friend that 
one day, God willing, shall become my 
wife?” 

“Yes, Carus.” 

We kissed one another; hands tight- 
ened, lingered, and fell apart. And so I 
went away down the dim stairs, strangely 
aware that Destiny was waiting there for 
me. And it was, shaped like Colonel 
Hamilton, who rose to meet me, offering 
the hand of Fate; and I took it and held 
it, looking him straight between the eyes. 

“T know why you have come,” I said, 
smiling. “I am to journey north and 
move heaven and earth to thwart this 
hell’s menace flung at us by Walter 
Butler. Ah, sir! I was certain of it—l 
knew it, Colonel Hamilton. You make 
me very, very happy. Pray you, inform 
his Excellency of my deep gratitude. He 
has chosen fire to fight fire, I think. 
Every thought, every nerve in me is 
directed to the ruin of this man. Wak- 
ing, sleeping, in sickness, in health, in 
adversity, in prosperity, soul and body 
and mind are bent on his undoing. I 
shall speak to the Oneidas with clan 
authority; I shall speak to the Iroquois 
at Thendara; I shall listen to the long 
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roll of the dead; I shall read the record 
of ages from the sacred belts. The eyes 
of the forest shall see for me; the ears of 
the wilderness listen for me; every tree 
shall whisper for me, every leaf spy for 
me; and the voices of a thousand streams 
shall guide me, and the eight winds shall 
counsel me, and the stars stretch out 
their beams for me, pointing the way, so 
that this man shall die and his wicked- 
ness be ended forever.” 

I held out my hand and took the 
written order in silence, reading it at a 

lance. 

“It shall be done, Colonel Hamilton. 
When am I to leave?” 

“Now. The schooner starts when you 
set foot aboard, Mr. Renault.” 

And, after a moment: “Madam goes 
with you?” 

“To West Point.” 

“T trust that she finds some few com- 
forts aboard the Wind-Flower. I could 
not fill all the list, Mr. Renault; but a 
needle will do much, and the French 
fabrics are pretty 

He looked at me, smiling: “For you, 
sir, there are shirts and stockings and a 
forest dress of deerskin.” 

“A rifle, too?” 

“The best to be had, and approved by 
Jack Mount. Murphy himself has 
sighted it. Have I done well?” 

“Yes,” said I grimly, and, opening 
the door of the kitchen, bade the land- 
lord have our horses saddled and brought 
around, and asked him to send a servant 
to warn Elsin that we must leave within 
the quarter. 

Presently I heard our horses at the 
block, stamping the sod, and a moment 
later Elsin came, eager, radiant, sweetly 
receiving Colonel Hamilton when I 
named him. He saluted her hand pro- 
foundly; then as it still rested lightly on 
his fingers, he turned to me, almost 
bluntly: “Never, Mr. Renault, can we 
officers forgive you for denying us this 
privilege. I have heard, sir, that Mrs. 
Renault was beautiful and amiable; I 
never dreamed that such loveliness could 
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be within our lines. One day you 
shall make amends for this selfishness to 
every lady and every officer on the 
Hudson.” 

At the word which named her as my 
wife her face crimsoned, but in her eyes 
the heavenly sweetness dawned like a 
star, dazzling me. 

“Colonel Hamilton,” she said, “ in 
quieter days—when this storm passes— 
we hope to welcome you and those who 
care to wait upon a wife whose life is but 
a quiet study for her husband’s happi- 
ness. Those whom he cares for I care 
for. We shall be glad to receive those 
he counts as friends.” 

“May I be one, Renault?” he said 
impulsively, offering both hands. 

“Yes,” I said, returning his clasp. 

We stood silent a moment, Elsin’s 
gloved fingers resting on my sleeve; then 
we moved to the door, and I lifted Elsin 
to the saddle and mounted, Hamilton 
walking at my stirrup, and directing me 
in a low voice how I must follow the road 
to the river, how find the wharf, what 
word to give to the man I should find 
there waiting. And he cautioned me to 
breathe no word of my errand; but when 
I asked him where my reports to his 
Excellency were to be sent, he drew a 
sealed paper from his coat and handed 
it to me, saying: “‘Open that on the first 
day of September, and on your honor, 
not one hour before. Then you shall 
hear of things undreamed of. and under- 
stand all that I may not tell you now. 
Be cautious, be wise and deadly. We 
know you; our four years’ trust in you 
has proved your devotion. But his Ex- 
cellency warns you against rashness— 
for it was rashness that made you use- 
less in New York. And I now say to 
you most solemnly that I regard you as 
too unselfish, too good a soldier, too 
honorable a gentleman to let aught of a 
personal nature come between you and 
duty. And your duty is to hold the 
Iroquois, warn the Oneidas, and so con- 
duct that Butler and his demons make 
no movement till you and Colonel Willett 
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hold the checkmate in your proper 
hands. Am I clear, Mr. Renault?” 
“Perfectly,” I said. 
He stepped aside, raising his cocked 
hat; we passed him at a canter with 
precise salute, then spurred forward into 


the star-spangled night. 


CHAPTER X 


INTO THE NORTH 


Or the hurricane that buffeted us 
about for three days on the waters of the 
Tappan Zee, of our detention by a gun- 
boat for twenty-four hours at Dobbs 
Ferry, of the delay of fifteen days under 
the guns of West Point, I make but 
mention here. It was an order from 


Headquarters that released us, sending 
me on at the head of fifty Irgos County 
Rangers by way of Albany to Butlers- 
bury, where I should cooperate with 
Colonel Willett. 

Elsin had begged and begged that she 
should not be left at West Point, saying 


that Albany was safer—though I doubt- 
ed the question of safety weighed in her 
choice—but she pleaded so reasonably, 
so sweetly, arms around my neck and 
her lips whispering so that my cheek felt 
their soft flutter, that I consented. There 
I was foolish, for no sooner were we in 
sight of the Albany hills, than arms and 
lips were persuading again, guilelessly 
explaining how simple it would be for 
her to live at Johnstown, while I, at 
Butlersbury, busied myself with my own 
affairs. 

But I was soon to learn that she was 
by no means secure in Albany. The 
inhabitants were in a state of panic over 
news that had come in the night before 
that a body of Tories and Indians had 
massacred an entire family in the neigh- 
borhood. 

Still, had my own headquarters been 
in Albany, I should have considered it 
the proper place for Elsin; but under 
these ominous, unlooked-for conditions I 
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dared not leave her here, even domiciled 
with some family of my acquaintance, 
as I had intended. Indeed, I learned 
that the young patroon himself had gone 
to Heldeberg to arm his tenantry, and I 
knew that when Stephen Van Rensselaer 
took alarm it was not at the idle whist- 
ling of a kill-deer plover. 

As far as I could see there was now 
nothing for Elsin but to go forward with 
me—strange irony of fate!—to Johns- 
town, perhaps to Butlersbury, the late 
residence of that mortal enemy of mine, 
who had brought upon her this dreadful 
trouble. How great a trouble it might 
prove to be I dared not yet consider, 
for the faint hope was ever in me that 
this unholy marriage might not stand the 
search of Tryon County’s parish records 
—that the poor creature he had cast off 
might not have been his mistress after all, 
but his wife. Yes, I dared hope that he 
had lied, remembering what Mount and 
the Weasel told me. At any rate, I had 
long since determined to search what 
parish records might remain unde- 
stroyed in a land where destruction had 
reigned for four terrible years. That, 
and the chance that I might slay him if 
he appeared as he had threatened, were 
the two fixed ideas that persisted. There 
was little certainty, however, in either 
case, for, as I say, the records, if extant, 
might only confirm his pledged word, 
and, on the other hand, I was engaged 
by all laws of honor not to permit a 
private enmity to swerve me from my 
public duty. Therefore, I could neither 
abandon all else to hunt him down if he 
appeared as he promised to appear, nor 
take time in record-searching, unless the 
documents were close at hand. 

Perplexed, more than anxious, I went 
upstairs and entered my chamber. The 
door between our rooms still swung 
open, and, as I stepped forward to close 
it, I saw Elsin there, asleep on her bed, 
fingers doubled up in her rosy palms. 
So young, so pitifully alone she seemed, 
lying there sleep-flushed, face upturned, 
that my eyes dimmed as I gazed. Bitter 
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doubts assailed me. I knew that I 
should have asked a flag and sent her 
north to Sir Frederick Haldimand—even 
though it meant a final separation for us 
—trather than risk the chances of my 
living through the armed encounter, the 
intrigues, the violence which were so 
surely approaching. I could do so still; 
it was not too late. Colonel Willett 
would give me a flag! 

Miserable, undecided, overwhelmed 
with self-reproach, I stood there looking 
upon the unconscious sleeper. Sun- 
light faded from the patterned wall; that 
violet tint, which lingers with us in the 
north after the sun has set, deepened to 
a sadder color, then slowly thickened to 
obscurity; and from the window I saw 
the new moon hanging through tangled 
branches, dull as a silver-poplar leaf in 
November. 

What if I die here on the frontier? 
The question persisted, repeating: itself 
again and again. And my thoughts ran 
on in somber disorder: If I die—then we 


shall never know wedded happiness— 
never know the sweetest of intimacies. 
Our lives, uncompleted, what meaning 


is there in such lives? As for me, were 
my life to end all incomplete, why was I 
born? To live on, year after year, es- 
caping the perils all are heir to, and then, 
when for the first instant life’s true mean- 
ing is disclosed, to die, sterile, blighting, 
desolating another life, too? And must 
we put away offered happiness to wait on 
custom at our peril?—to sit cowed be- 
fore convention, juggling with death and 
passion? 

Darkness around me, darkness in my 
soul, I stood staring at her where she lay, 
arms bent back and small hands doubled 
up; and an overwhelming rush of ten- 
derness and apprehension drew me for- 
ward to bend above her, hovering there, 
awed by the beauty of her—the pure 
lids, the lashes resting on the cheeks, the 
red mouth so exquisitely tranquil, curled 
like a scarlet petal of a flower fallen on 
snow. 


Her love and mine! What cared we 
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for laws that barred it ?—what mattered 
any law that dared attempt to link her 
destiny with that man who might, per- 
haps, wear a title as her husband—and 
might not. Who joined them? No God 
that I feared or worshiped. Then why 
should I not sunder a pact inspired by 
hell itself; and if the law of the land 
made by men of the land permitted us 
no sanctuary in wedlock, then why did 
we not seek that shelter in a happiness 
the law ferbids, inspired by a passion no 
law could forbid? 

I had but to reach forward, to bend 
and touch her, and where was Death’s 
triumph if I fell at last?) What vague 
and terrible justice could rob us of 
these hours? Never, never had I loved 
her asI didthen. She breathed so quiet- 
ly, lying there, that I could not see her 
body stir; her stillness awed me, fasci- 
nated me; so still, so inert, so marvelous- 
ly motionless, that her very soul seemed 
asleep within her. Should I awake her, 
this child whose calm, closed lids, whose 
soft lashes and tinted skin, whose young 
soul and body were in my keeping here 
under a strange roof, in a strange land? 

Slowly, very slowly, a fear grew in me 
that took the shape of horror. My 
reasoning was the reasoning of Walter 
Butler!—my argument his damning 
creed! Dazed, shaken, I sank to my 
knees, overwhelmed by my own perfidy; 
and she stirred in her slumber and 
stretched out one little hand. All the 
chivalry, all the manhood in me respond- 
ed to that appeal in a passion of loyalty 
which swept my somber heart clean of 
selfishness. 

And there in the darkness I learned 
the lesson that she believed I had taught 
to her—a lesson so easily forgotten when 
the heart’s loud clamor drowns all else, 
and every pulse throbs reckless response. 
And it was cold reasoning and chill logic 
for cooling hot young blood—but it was 
neither reason nor logic which prevailed, 
I think, but something—I know not 
what—something inborn that conquered 
spite of myself, and a guilty and rebel- 
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lious heart that, after all, had only asked 
for love, at any price—only love, but all 
of it, its sweetness unbridled, its mystery 
unfathomed—lest the body die, and the 
soul, unsatisfied, wing upward to eternal 
ignorance. , 

As I crouched there beside her, in the 
darkness below the tall hall clock fell 
a-striking; and she moved, sighed, and 
sat up—languid-eyed and pink from 
slumber. 

“Carus,” she murmured, “‘how long 
have I slept? How long have you been 
here, my darling? Heigho! Why did 
you wake me? I was in paradise with 
you but now. Where are you? I am 
minded to drowse, and go find you in 
paradise again.” 

She pushed her hair aside and turned, 
resting her chin on one hand, regarding 
me with sweet, sleepy, humorous eyes 
that glimmered like amethysts in the 
moonlight. 

“Were ever two lovers so happy?” 
she asked. “Is there anything on earth 
that we lack ?—possessing each other so 
completely. Tell me, Carus.” 

“Nothing,” I said. 

“Nothing,” she echoed, leaning to- 
ward me and resting in my arms for a 
moment, then laid her hands on my 
shoulders, and, raising herself to a sitting 
posture, fell a-laughing to herself. 

It was that evening that I met my 
Rangers and-learned from them, and a 
copy of the Gazette, that I had been com- 
missioned a Senior Captain in the Tryon 
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County Rangers. It was the next morn- 
ing by sun-up that Elsin and I, riding 
our horses at the head of the little 
column, followed by an escort of Ran- 
gers, left the city on the three hills. 

North and northwest we traveled on a 
fair road which ran through pleasant 
farming lands, stretches of woods, 
meadows, and stubble fields. At first 
we saw men at work in the fields, not 
many, but every now and again some 
slow Dutch yokel with his sunburnt face 
turned from his labor to watch us pass. 

It was about two o'clock in the after- 
noon that we met our Oneida scouts, and 
we entered Johnstown an hour before 
dawn, not a man limping, nor a horse 
either, for that matter. An officer from 
Colonel Willett met us, directing the men 
formally and the baggage to the fort 
which was the stone jail, the Oneidas to 
huts erected on the old camping ground 
west of Johnson Hall, and Elsin and me 
to quarters at Jimmy Burke’s Tavern. 
She was already half-asleep in her saddle, 
yet ever ready to rouse herself for a new 
effort; and now she raised her drowsy 
head with a confused smile as I lifted her 
from the horse to the porch of Burke’s 
celebrated frontier inn. 

“Colonel Willett’s compliments, and 
he will breakfast with you at ten,” 
whispered the young officer. “Good 
night, sir.” 

“Good night,” I nodded, and entered 
the tavern, bearing Elsin in my arms, 
now fast asleep as a worn-out child. 


(To be continued.) 


AUTUMN 


By BETH SLATER WHITSON 


OW droops the golden-rod beneath its crown, 
And gorgeous are the turrets of the hill; 
Upon the sumac’s breast are gouts of blood: 
But weary are the winds that murmur still; 
The sunshine dreaming lies, and now, at eve, 
Grow shadows on the lewland, swift and chill. 




















A FLYING 


By G. W. 


Pees | M SOUTHERN, beat- 

$20) en down toa state of ab- 

h solute weariness by the 

4 day’s oppressive heat, 

the jostling throngs, the 

aes » fever of unrest and im- 

patience, and the weight of the rations 

in the gunny sack across his shoulder, 

stumbled into the shade of a clump of 

sumacs and threw himself on the ground. 

He had arrived from Coffeyville that 

morning at the “line,” marked every 

few hundred feet by a soldier, at the 

barrier which separated the waiting 

thousands from the mystery, the hope, 

the promise of the great, raw country 
beyond. 

Here, six days before the date set for 
the firing of the gun which was to 
announce the opening of the Cherokee 
Strip, Southern found the “line” a throb- 


CHANCE 


OGDEN 


bing artery of life. For miles and miles 
on either hand the boomers were en- 
camped, all ready, all eager, all deter- 
mined. Most of them were provided 
with teams and wagons; some had fleet 
race-horses, some bicycles, some wheel- 
barrows, and some, like himself, only the 
means Nature had given them for meas- 
uring distance and transporting freight. 
Those with wagons and other vehicles 
had selected the most favorable points 
for starting. Many had chosen the gen- 
tle declivities of the low hills which 
sloped into the land of promise, and all 
had the tongues of their vehicles point- 
ing southward, like paralyzed, bony fin- 
gers calling on all the world to behold. 
Not a few kept their horses constantly 
harnessed, even though six leisurely days 
must spin the round of the dial before 
the starting-time, and others harnessed 
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and unharnessed their beasts, hitched 
and unhitched them, as if afraid they 
might grow clumsy or slow, or forget 
how it was done altogether, before the 
appointed hour. The owners of wagons 
greased the axles daily, and the prairie 
grass beneath their hubs died from the 
dripping oil. Bicycle boomers—there 
were hundreds of them—screwed and 
hammered their machines by the hour, 
then loaded them with all the accouter- 
ments of camp life, mounted them, and 
rode furiously toward the line, as if 
threatening an invasion, only to veer 
and circle back like pigeons. Even the 
wheel-barrow men tinkered with the 
wheels of their lumbering carts, and 
hefted them, jerking and shaking the 
handles to make sure they were sound 
and strong against the hour of setting 
forth. 

Southern had expected to encounter 
some competition, but nothing like this. 
The sense of his own impotency in the 
face of such superior arrangements, and 
the hopelessness of the task he had set 
for himself, combined to cast a shadow 
upon his soul. He propped his back 
against the lumpy,gunny sack, pulled his 
hat rim down to shade his eyes, and 
gazed far away into the forbidden land, 
above which the heat wavered, away to 
the distant rim of the sky coming down 
where a dark line marked timber cap- 
ping the hills. By his side a little ravine 
ran, straight into the coveted country. 
It was one of those empty veins of the 
earth that had, in ages past, drained off 
some of the trickling ooze heaved up by 
a volcanic convulsion. It tasted water 
only when it rained, and then for no 
longer time than it took the rain that 
escaped the thirsty soil to hasten through 
it. Its sides were sentineled by tall 
joint grass, and rosinweeds and snake- 
root grew in its channel. The beats of 
two of the guarding soldiers ended on its 
banks, one on the east, one on the west, 
and when they met to curse the treeless 
country and wonder to each other if there 
remained any fools at all in the rest of 
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the United States, which they did every 
seven or eight minutes, there was a space 
of but three yards between them. 

““Not much show for a feller with only 
shank’s horses to ride,” soliloquized 
Southern; “‘in fact, to be plain about it, 
damn little show at all.”” He swept the 
waste before him again with a studious 
eye, looked after the soldiers as they 
tramped away, and mused: “I don’t 
know why a man couldn’t slip down 
there and out into the prairie, and finally 
out beyond. I reckon many a man has 
done it already, and I reckon many a 
man will do it before the day.” 

He moved his shoulders to change the 
bearing of a tomato can in the sack, 
slouched down a bit farther and went 
to sleep. There was none very near 
him, it being an unlikely place for a 
winning start in a desperate race, so he 
slept on undisturbed, or seemed to sleep, 
while the shadow of the sumac bushes 
stretched out and out, to finally blend 
into twilight and night. 

The hour for starting had come. A 
tremor of tremendous strain quivered 
the immense assemblage, as a line, over- 
wrought, that binds a ship to the wharf 
quivers and trembles before it parts. 
All along the border the artillerymen 
who were to fire the signal were grouped 
around their guns, waiting the command 
of the officers’ uplifted hands. But a 
fragment of a minute remained. Horse- 
men crouched in their saddles and 
twisted the reins around their nervous 
hands; teamsters stood in their wagons 
and leaned over their creatures’ backs, 
whips upraised; bicyclists waited with 
their unsteady machines, ready to vault 
into their seats, and some, already 
mounted, clung for support to shrubs, 
horses’ manes, and wagon wheels; those 
who had entered the race without ve- 
hicle or steed braced their legs, shifted 
and settled their feet, as if to get a grip on 
the soil that would hurl them to victory 
at the first bound. 

An officer of artillery stationed on a. 
knoll, watch in his left hand, brought 









































his right arm, poised in half-formed sig- 
nal, down sharply, like a musical con- 
ductor marking a crescendo clash of 
brass. The cannon in front of him 
reared its black muzzle and roared, and 
the pent wave of a nation’s overflow 
surged forward to inundate the red soil 
of the new-born commonwealth. 

On, on, on, colliding, cursing, shout- 
ing, screaming, teeth clenched as they 
surged over the dusty prairie, hope and a 
new life beckoning them, the struggling 
contestants in the race sped and thun- 
dered. As the invading column ad- 
vanced it thinned, thousands dropping 
out and seizing the farming lands that 
promised well. But there were hun- 
dreds in the run who had been chasing 
fortune for so many years, their eyes 
always fastened on some big thing, their 
hearts strained in expectancy for some 
sudden dip of the wheel that would spill 
its contents into their hats, that noth- 
ing short of town lots and the specu- 
lative chance for wealth would do for 
them. 

These pressed forward to the limit of 
their endurance, not even noticing the 
ground over which they passed, drawing 
away from the great army that rumbled 
behind them. Far in the lead of all rode 
one, mounted on a long-necked bay, 
who looked back at times, to lean over 
after each brief glance behind and pat 
his horse’s neck. 

“Keep it up, old boy,” he coaxed, 
“keep it up, old boy! We got to beat 
"em, John Henry, cause we’ve got every- 
thing in the game this time. The best 
corner lot in Puff City’s goin’ to be 
ours, then you an’ me we'll retire from 
business. Come on, ole feller.” 

The horse, showing generations of 
breeding in its slender limbs and heavy 
chest, did its best, but there were other 
good ones following, the riders of some 
of them holding them in and conserving 
their strength for the finish. As the site 
of Puff City came into view at sunset, 
John Henry was leading by only a few 


minutes’ grace. 
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welcomed the two contesting first comers 
with cheers as they galloped by; both 
were heading for the center of the plat. 
John Henry arrived there long enough 
ahead of the other man to give his 
master time to take possession of what 
he judged would prove, in time, the most 
valuable lot in the city. 

“You're a daisy, John Henry,” said 
the man, looking the leg-weary, totter- 
ing beast over carefully, as an engineer 


examines his engine after a long run.” 


“Good ole hoss.” 

The man was a tall, large-jointed sort, 
with the thin back and pivotal move- 
ment of the hips that come from long 
years in the saddle. His face was worn 
and weather-beaten, hungry and dis- 
satished. The hinges of his jaw were 
marked by little bunches of hard muscles 
that swelled and beaded when he bit his 
tobacco plug, and the skin was drawn 
tightly over his long jaw-bone. His chin, 
wide and osseous, looked as if it might 
buffet the currents of life with the same 
hardy indifference that the blunt prow 
of a scow meets the waves. He was not 
an old man, but his face, his carriage, 
told that he had lived. 

After he had satisfied himself that 
John Henry was all right, the first ar- 
rival began driving his stakes. Before 
the first one was down, the competitor 
turned up—he had taken the lot just 
opposite. 

“Guess mine’s as good as yourn, if 
you did beat me,” he shouted, “ ’cause it 
looks like somebody beat you to it, fast 
as you was.” 

John Henry’s master locked up. 
“Whatinell do you mean?” said he. 

The neighbor waved his hand. ‘“‘Seen 
a man settin’ back there behind that 
brush,” he replied. 

“Tf there’s anybody there it’s a damn 
sooner,” declared John Henry’s master, 
***cause I was the first man on this here 
town site.” He dropped his hatchet and 
stakes and went over to investigate. It 
was hard to believe it, but behind the 


The soldiers guarding the town site 





pitch Bla 
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clump of brush indicated by the man 
across “the street” he found a soil- 
stained, sweat-grimed fellow making 
coffee over a fire that had been kindled 
long enough to burn down to coals. The 
men looked inquiringly at each other a 
moment, then the sooner turned his back 
and bent over his smoky coffee-can. 

“What’r you a-doin’ here, feller?” 
John Henry’s master demanded. 
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boomers had arrived, and very soon 
scores of lots in the heart of the plat had 
been taken. The news of the dispute 
between the first man there and a sooner 
quickly spread, and a crowd gathered 
around the lot where John Henry grazed 
to witness the outcome. John Henry’s 
master staked him out, deliberately 
took off his saddle, and then went for the 
soldiers. 


“ He found a soil-stained, sweat-grimed fellow making coffee.” 


“Me?” the sooner replied; “I’m a 
settin’ here a-holdin’ down this here lot, 
that’s what I’m a-doin’.” 

“Well, pardner, that don’t go. I was 
the first man on this town site, the first 
lawful man, an’ you'll have to pick up 
your traps and skedaddle.” 

This the sooner emphatically and pro- 
fanely refused to do, and the claimant 
went back to his stake-driving. Before 


he had finished the job many other 


An important sergeant, with two 
privates to uphold his dignity, came to 
inquire into the merits of the case, open- 
ly discrediting the allegation of the com- 
plainant that a sooner had slipped in, 
resenting the same as a vulgar reflec- 
tion on the standing army of the United 
States. 

The sooner’s coffee had boiled, and 
he was sipping it with audible relish 
when the sergeant confronted him, 
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“This man,” said the officer, indicat- 
ing the claimant who had taken posses- 
sion, “charges that you’re a sooner. 
Now, what have you got to say?” 

“T got to say he’s a durned liar, pard- 
ner,” the sooner answered dispassion- 
ately, imparting a vortex motion to the 
coffee in the can, and looking at it mean- 
while, as if his interests were entirely 
centered there. 

““Where’s your horse?” questioned 
the claimant. 

The sooner was silent. 

“He ain’t got no horse,” triumphantly 
announced the other man, “but he got 
here before anybody else, an’ was here 
long enough to make a fire. I was the 
first lawful man here, an’ I come in on 
the best horse in the Territory. That’s 
him, John Henry, out of Liza Jane, sired 
by Hell-an’-Blazes. I paid five hundred 
dollars for him, that’s what I done, and 
it cleaned me up, too, I tell you. So 
don’t you believe for a minute that I’m 
here to let any damn sooner beat me 
out of my rights.” 


“Where’s your horse, my man?” 
asked the sergeant. 

“Me?” said the sooner, looking up 
with innocent surprise, “me? Well, I 


ain’t got no horse. No,” he added, 
after a reflective pause, “I never had no 
horse in my life.” He turned again to 
his coffee, implying, by an eloquent 
aloofness, that he desired to be left alone. 
“He’s been a-hidin’ in the brush, 
an’ he sneaked out when he seen us 
a-comin,” said the contestant. ‘‘That’s 
what you done, didn’t you, pardner?” 
The sooner ignored the question, and 
the sergeant asked: “Were you the first 
man on the site, as this man claims?” 
“You damn right I was, pardner.” 
“Well, if you didn’t have a horse, 
how did you make it, how did you get 
past the soldiers?” pressed the sergeant. 
“Soldiers,” echoed the sooner with a 
sniff of contempt, “soldiers; huh, I ain’t 
never seen no soldiers ’at could fly.” 
The sergeant’s dignity began to vanish 
with his temper. ‘‘None of your flip talk 
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now, pardner,” said he sharply. “I 
asked you how you got by the guards?” 

“Pardner,” said the sooner, gravely 
arising, “I mentioned something about 
flyin’. I said I ain’t never seen no sol- 
diers ’at could fly. And I ain’t. A 
soldier could be a good soldier an’ not 
be able to fly. I ain’t a-castin’ no slurs. 
But if a soldier had a-wanted to stop 
me, he’d a-had to been able to fly, that’s 
all.” 

The claimant and rapidly increasing 
crowd laughed. “You look like a flier,” 
said one; “gosh, feller, you look like a 
turtle-dove.” 

“Arrest him and take him to the 
guard-house,”’ commanded the sergeant. 

The soldiers advanced. ‘‘ Now, hold 
on a minute, pardner,” protested the 
sooner. “‘I’ll prove somethin’ to you. 
Here, look a-here.” 

He stepped aside and pointed to a 
broken jumble of boughs, to which was 
attached a piece of rent and soiled tent 
canvas. He kicked it out, pulled it into 
shape, and spread it on the ground. 
“See that there air-ship?” said he; “see 
them there wings? Well, that’s how I 
got here! It busted to flinders when I 
lit. Now, you git off my claim,” he or- 
dered, turning fiercely to the man who 
disputed possession with him, “an’ don’t 
you lose no time about it, neither, ’r 
sure I’ll bust you one.” 

“You wouldn’t bust nothin’,” said 
the man, edging aggressively toward 
him; “‘you wouldn’t bust nothin’, you 
damn sooner!” 

“‘Nothin’ but a air-ship,” said one. 

The soldiers interfered and stopped 
the threatened clash. ‘“‘ Take him to the 
guard-house,” the sergeant again com- 
manded. 

“Now, hold on a minute, pardner; 
don’t you git too frisky an’ lose your 
job,” the sooner cautioned. “I say I 
flew in here, an’ I mean what I say. If 
you stop a minute to think about it, 
you'll remember that all the big men of 
times past has been considered cracked 
by the meat-heads ’at lived along with 
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’em. Look at Columbus, an’ Lincoln, 
an’, an’ Jeff Davis an’ all the rest of the 
great inventors. They was all called 
leaky in the roof. An’ why? ’Cause 
they was smarter’n the rest of the gang, 
like me, that’s why. Now, you give me 
till mornin’ to fix up that air-ship, an’ 
I'll prove to you ’at I can fly.” 

““That’s fair,” said the claimant; “I 
don’t ast nothin’ fairer’n that. I'll camp 
right here on this lot, an’ it’s mine, sure 
as the sun rises. If he flew in, he can 
fly out. If he fails to fly in the morn- 
in’, then we’ll all know he’s a thief of a 
sooner an’ a liar to boot.” 

“If you can make a machine that'll 
fly,” said the sergeant, “you'll not have 
any use for a lot in Puff City, no, not 
even the whole town, stranger.” 

The sooner looked at him pityingly. 
“Why not, pardner, why not?” said he. 
“T say why not? Won't I need a site 
for a factory?” 

lhe sergeant finally yielded to the 
flying man’s request, backed by the 
solicitations of the claimant and the rest, 
although he believed the early comer to 


be not only a sooner but crazy as well. 


All through the sultry night the sooner 
sat by the little blaze. He kept it alive 
by feeding it twigs now and then. For 
a long time he appeared to be working 
on the flying machine, and the con- 
testant, who did not sleep soundly, often 
raised himself to his elbow to watch. 
When the cool breezes of morning be- 
gan to stir, the sooner let the fire die, 
and by its ashes he sat with his head 
bowed down upon his knees. 

Nearer came the slow-waking dawn, 
and with its coming horses strained at 
creaking tethers to snip the grass, steeped 
in refreshing dew; birds stirred in the 
brushwood, chirped, fluttered, and flew 
forth; men turned heavily in_ their 
blankets, their stupid senses mingling 
past and present in half-waking dreams. 
The day opened ‘like a flower that is 
sweet and restful in the bud but glaring 
and blatant in the bloom, opened with a 
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hundred sounds that shamed the peace 
of the untamed land stretching away 
beyond eyeshot on every hand. 

Men passed near the sooner, but he 
seemed insensible to sound, and did not 
move. His empty water bottle was be- 
side him on the ground; his few effects, 
mostly bacon and canned goods, were 
scattered “around him. When the sun 
was well up, the sergeant and his two 
soldiers came, the claimant joined them, 
the idlers gathered, and they approached 
the dejected figure. 

“Well,” said the sergeant, “are you 
ready to make good with them wings?” 

The sooner did not raise his head, and 
a grinning soldier shook him. Then he 
lifted his gaunt face and sunken eyes, 
groped with his hands as one reaching 
out in sleep, looked at them wistfully, 
and said, with a crackling in his throat: 

“Gimme a drink of water, fellers, if 
any of you’s got one to spare.” 

Someone brought water, and he drank 
greedily and long, then looked around 
with a pitiful smile. He made as if to 
speak, but nothing came of it but a 
movement of the dry lips and a working 
of the guttered throat. 

“Ready to fly, stranger?” asked the 
sergeant, unbending so far as to stoop 
and speak near the sooner’s ear. The 
sooner arose. All the assurance of the 
day before was gone; he appeared older 
by many years—worn and heartsick, as 
one who had seen the blood drawn from 
his last living hope. 

“Fellers,” said he, “let me say a word, 
will you?” 

No one assented or dissented, and he 
went on, his eyes on the wreck of the 
alleged flying machine near at hand. 
“T been a-thinkin’ it over all night, fel- 
lers,” he said, “‘an’ I reckon here’s where 
I lose again. I’ll tell you how it was. My 
name’s Southern, Jim Southern. Week 
ago I walked from Coffeyville to the line, 
with my grub on my back. My wife an’ 
me we'd been a-workin’ an’ a-savin’ up 
in Kansas, with the view of buyin’ a 
horse for me to make the run on, but 
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“© See that there air-ship?’” 


somehow we never could get more than 
thirty dollars ahead, and the time was a- 
flyin’. So I laid out them bucks in grub 
an’ hoofed it to the line, thinkin’ I’d 
take my chances on foot in the rush. 
“When I got to the line I was plumb 
parlyzed! ‘They was enough people 
scattered along there—you know it, 
fellers, you was there—to make a dozen 
Coffeyvilles, and, it seemed to me, enough 
to put a man or woman on every square 
yard of ground in Oklahomey. I fig- 
gered out that I didn’t have no show, 
‘cept I could git there first. Layin’ half- 
snoozin’ under some brush that after- 
noon, this here air-ship yarn come into 
my head. That night I slipped along a 
little holler an’ come in. I’ve been here 
four days, hidin’ from the soldiers, eatin’ 


raw grub an’ afraid to move; I whittled 
out this here thing, an’ sewed my little 
dog tent on ter it, then I smashed it up 
an’ ripped it, so’s to make it look like I’d 
come down hard. 

“Dang it, I never reckoned my yarn’d 
be so darned thin. I did figger you 
fellers’d say I was a sooner, an’ I ‘lowed 
I’d pint to this contraption an’ say: 
“You didn’t see me come, how you a- 
goin’ to prove I didn’t fly?’ But you 
say: ‘Prove it. Of course, if you flew 
onct, you can fly twict,’ an’ that leaves 
me plumb up agin it, fellers. My wife 
she said: ‘Now, here’s where you got to 
make good, Jim Southern, for the sake 
of the chil’ern an’ me.’ So I done my 
best, but I didn’t no more fly in 
here’n a rabbit, an’ I ain’t nothin’ 
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but a plain, everyday sooner. That’s 
what I am, fellers, an’ here’s where I 
lose agin.” 

He spoke with pathetic weariness, and 
recited the closing phrase in a dragging 
tone of resignation. 

“Well, why don’t you give up this lot,” 
advised one, “and strike off into the 
country after a farm? They’s plenty of 
good ones left.” 

““A sooner,” said the sergeant, “for- 
feits his right to file on land.” 

““Now, what'd I tell you ?”’ the sooner 
sighed. “‘Here’s where I lose agin. But 
don’t be too hard on me, fellers. She’s 
a driver, that wife of mine, that’s what 
she is. Has any of you fellers got a wife 
that’s a driver?” 

He looked around with a sickly grin, 
but finding the crowd in no humor for 
levity, resumed : “* My wife she told me to 
git here first; that’s what she said, ‘Git 
there first, Jim Southern, or never show 
your face to me agin. You always tag- 
end,’ she says, ‘an’ never got there in 
time for nothin’.? My heart’s weak, 
boys, an’ I kain’t run an’ rair aroun’ like 
some, but what does a drivin’ woman 
care? She says, ‘We got to have a home 
in Oklahomey, an’ you’ve got to git it,’ 
that’s what she says, an’ I think the law 
orto be agin the one that makes a feller 
do a thing agin his right mind an’ will, 
that’s what I think. If you’ll let me off 
this time, fellers, I’1I——” 

The man who had contested his claim 
stepped forward, placed a hand roughly 
on the sooner’s shoulder, shook him, 
turned him, and looked into his face. 
“You’re Jim Southern, air you, the man 
that married Annie Davison?” 

“Sure,” said the sooner, brightening; 
“know her?” 

The claimant was silent a moment, 
the hard little muscles of his jaw twitch- 
ing and swelling as if he were biting a 
most unusually tough plug. “Yes,” he 
said, “I know her. My name’s Joe 
Brassfield.” 

The sooner held out his hand, grin- 
ning hopefully. ‘‘ Dang your old hide, 
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I’m glad to know you,” he declared. 
“Why, fellers, me an’ this man Z 

“Shut up,” commanded Brassfield 
sharply, ignoring the hand. “You said 
too damn much already, Jim Southern. 
I’ll do the talkin’ now. Yes, fellers,”’ 
said he, looking at the ground and kick- 
ing the loose soil with the toe of his great 
boot. ‘fA woman, fellers,” he went on, 
“is a good deal like a claim. You got to 
stick purty clost to her if you want to 
prove up. I thought I had things 
cinched with a girl once, an’ I went away 
to try my hand at stock raisin’ in Taixas. 
While I was gone, a—another feller—he 
come, come from Indianny, so I was 
told, an’ there’s where the meanest, on- 
eriest men in the world comes from 
’cordin’ ter my count—” He swept a 
defiant glance around. “If they’s any- 
body here that wants to take that up, 
come on,” said he. 

No one appeared to fight for the honor 
of Indiana, and Mr. Brassfield con- 
tinued: “‘Now, I don’t blame the girl 
for doin’ what she wanted to do, ’cause 
if she cottoned to this other duck, of 
course she orto have him. An’ I don’ 
blame him for marryin’ her, either, 
cause she’s a girl a better man’d ’a’ 
been proud to git.” 

The sooner was picking at the ends 
of his fingers like a child awaiting the 
heavy correction he knew to be justly 
due, his face colorless, his limbs un- 
steady. 

“He ain’t much of a man, this feller, 
as you can see, an’ if the girl he married’s 
at last got her spunk back an’ turned 
him out to range to see if she can make 
a better one out of him, I’m a-goin’ to 
give her a hand. “This skunk he ain’t 
here ‘cause he’s got enterprise. Not on 
your life. He come ’cause Annie Davison 
bundled him out an’ made him come 
best way he could—which was in the 
way most men would er come.” 

“But, boys, I draw out, I draw out!” 
He was silent. The sooner started as if 
struck with a whip, looked at Brassfield 
with a wild question in his big, fright- 
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ened eyes, and the crowd craned forward 
to see and hear. 


“TI had made up my mind,” said 


Brassfield, “‘to hang on, no matter if we 
had to fight for it, but, as I said, I draw 
out. It’s between me an’ him to say 
which was on the lot first. I say he was. 
When that point’s settled, they ain’t 
nobody else got no right to put in his 
chips. This feller was the first man here. 
He’s got a good claim to this ’ere lot, an’ 
he’s a-goin’ to keep it.” 

He dragged the shambling figure to 
one side and fairly shook him as he 
spoke. 

“Jim Southern, you go to work. You 
work like hell, hear me, an’ send for 
Annie Davison soon’s you git money 
enough to bring her here. 
comes, you deed this lot over to her; 
she’ll know what to do with it. It’s 
worth, or soon will be, four or five thou- 
san’ dollars. That'll be enough te give 
Annie Davison a start. An’ you flew, 
hear me, flew ! 


“T’ve got a good horse,” said he, 


“ 


speaking to the gathering, “‘an’ they’s 
somethin’ for me out yander, some’rs. 
If they ain’t, why that’s all right too. 
Now, before I leave I want to hear how 
all you fellers thinks this man got here 


When she 
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ahead of all the rest of us. Anyone say 
he didn’t?” 

There was some shuffling of feet, some 
clearing of throats, and silence. On the 
edge of the crowd a voice replied, al- 
most inaudibly: 

“He flew, I reckon.” 

The sergeant marched his men away, 
the crowd scattered about its business, 
only the sooner and his late enemy re- 
mained. 

“You flew, you durned mangy pup,” 
the tall man said huskily. “‘ Not because 
you’re such a enterprisin’ man, not be- 
cause you wanted to, but because Annie 
Davison raised you up toit. You flew. 
Stick to that, do you hear? If I ever 
hear of you a-backin’ down on that agin 
I'll hunt you up an’ riddle you with 
buckshot. You flew, you onery cuss, 
you flew, hey?” 

The sooner passed the back of his 
hand across his eyes, turned his head 
away, gulping at something that stuck 
in his throat and choked his words. 
After a little he got control of his scat- 
tered senses and his springing flood of 
emotions, faced Brassfield as he stood 
with one foot in the stirrup: 

“T flew, yes, God bless you, I flew!” 
he said. 


“I flew, yes, God bless you, I flew!’” 





THE FARMS THAT FEED THE NATION 


By DAVID RANKIN 


‘‘ The farmer, he must feed them all.”’ 


pas UT on what does he 
Med feed the seventy-odd 
millions who people 
the United States? 


Where must we turn ° 


to answer this ques- 

tion correctly? Years 
ago, the reply was given—to the west- 
ward. New England thrives through 
the hum of the wheels in its factories 
and the bustle of trade in towns and 
cities. The fields and valleys of the 
Middle States long since failed to yield 
in proportion to the needs of a popula- 
tion, expanding by leaps and bounds. 
The farms of the Empire State and 
adjacent commonwealths—the country 
bounded by the Mississippi, the Ohio, 
and the Atlantic, fertile as it is, could not 
sustain the multitudes who must live. 
So we have come to term the plain and 
prairie to the east of the Great River and 
between it and the hills, the granary of 
the nation, since here is the principal 
source of the staff of life not only to the 
New World but to many peoples of the 
one beyond the sea. The vast tracts of 
wheat and corn yearly to be seen ripen- 
ing to the harvest here form a belt of 
grain. The State of Illinois boasts 
that it is the buckle of the belt, since from 
it comes yearly over 350,000,000 of 
bushels of corn—more than a tenth of 
the world’s supply. But Iowa strives 
for the leadership in this corn-growing 
contest with its 325,000,000 bushels and 
over in a season. Close rivals for the 


supremacy of the wheat harvest are 
Kansas and Minnesota; but wheat is a 
fickle grain, favoring first one State, 
then another. Though Kansas may 
have nearly a hundred million bushels 
to her credit in one year, the next may 
find the granaries with 70,000,000 or 
less and the State of the north country 
boasting of the greatest production. 
But the people of the Dakotas have 
entered the lists and accepted the chal- 
lenge of their sister commonwealths 
with such readiness that already they 
raise nearly a hundred million bushels 
between them. 

Fascinating as may be these statistics 
to the student of progress, the mere 
numerals do not intelligently convey the 
vastness of the grain belt. As we have 
intimated, New England has become an 
industrial and trade‘center. From the 
banks of the Hudson to the eastern 
border of Maine, but 200,000 bushels of 
wheat are raised in a year. Single 
counties in Kansas and Minnesota yield 
twenty times as much. Add to New 
England the harvests of New York and 
Pennsylvania and throw in a million 
bushels more for good measure—in all 
they amount to: less than 30,000,000 
bushels. Kansas and Minnesota each 
raise double and treble this quantity. 
Pit these States against our foreign com- 
petitors and together they far exceed the 
famed fields of the Argentine Republic. 
Each could feed nearly all of Britain’s 
people. Corn? Our contribution of 
this staple food is so enormous that com- 
parisons are impossible. From the soil 






































of Illinois comes almost as much as is 
grown the world over, outside of the 
United States. Small wonder is it that 
corn has been converted into over fifty 
different products for our benefit and 
that it is termed the best friend of man 
that springs from the soil. We show 
our appreciation by planting an empire 
of it—a territory containing 156,250 
square miles—nearly four times as large 
as the State of New York. 

Corn? There is power in merely 
quoting statistics about what it has done 
to make the bigness of the West—what 
the corn farmers have accomplished in 
making ours a land of plenty. It is 
needless to take all the corn belt. We 
may select Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Missouri, for this quartet supplies over 
one-third of America’s annual harvest! 
They alone could furnish five times the 
quantity we send to other shores in an 
ordinary year. Of the wealth which 
annually comes to the farmer when his 
wheat and corn are turned into money, 
the maize growers of these four States 
receive twenty-five per cent. 

With the coming of the June days in 
Kansas, as the countryman meets his 
neighbor on the way he does not greet 
him with “Good day” or “Looks like 
rain, don’t it?” As each pulls up for a 
roadside chat, the talk runs in this vein: 

“Good growin’ weather.” 

“Yes, a week or more of this sort, and 
it’ll be time to look out for hands.” 

“Have to be a spell of rain to hurt my 
wheat now. It’s turnin’ fast.” 

From end to end of the grain belt you 
hear a vernacular strange to the man not 
accustomed to these parts. The one 
thought is the ripening kernels. Every 
other subject is of little importance. 
Corn talk, wheat talk, is heard at the 
crossroads, at the county seat, and in the 
cities, as the vistas of green, stretching 
away mile after mile, gradually turn 
to gold, first at the southern end of 
the belt, then farther and farther north- 
ward, until they cross the line into Ne- 
braska, the Dakotas, and Minnesota. So 
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the ripening tide goes eastward into 
Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois, accom- 
panied by a great human movement 
which in itself illustrates what a trans- 
formation has been wrought in agricul- 
ture by these farmers who sustain the 
nation. If we were to go into Sumner 
County in southern Kansas—America’s 
greatest wheat field—we would see a 
mammoth living picture—men by the 
thousand, horses by the thousand, 
harvesting machines by the hundred 
moving to and fro in the sea of grain. 
Side by side with the college boy earning 
a living during the vacation weeks, toils 
the roustabout from the river town, the 
mechanic who cannot get other work, 
even the tramp tempted by two dollars 
and three dollars a day and his “keep.” 
As one writer has well said, the Western 
wheat field is like a street-car, “‘there is 
always room for one more,” and little 
cares the grain farmer whether he can 
speak the dead languages or cannot write 
his name—if he has the muscle and the 
backbone which will endure the lifting 
and bending to be done day after day 
from dawn to dusk. Nature does not 
delay. You can set back the hands of 
the clock, but not the passing of the 
season nor the ripening of the grain. A 
force of ten thousand extra men may be 
in this county alone during the early 
summer days besides the standing army 
of farm hands—then the wives and 
sisters and daughters may don their sun- 
bonnets, pin up their skirts—and re- 
énforce the workers because they are 
needed to “get in” the crop. As fast as 
the grain is gathered on one farm, the 
harvesters jump into the wagons in wait- 
ing or board the train for the next place, 
where they have been engaged, for if a 
man wants work from June to October, 
he only needs to sign his name at the 
State Labor Bureaus or town employ- 
ment agencies, to have another job 
awaiting him. Day in and day out the 
routine isthe same. With breakfast be- 
fore the stars have paled, he is out in the 
patch by sunup, bundling, tying, shock- 
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ing, driving, or working as a machine 
helper. With mercury at the hundred 
mark at midday, he knocks off for a 
couple of hours “nooning,” and eats his 
steaming hot dinner cooked on the 
“grub wagon” in the field, or in the 
mess tent set up on the larger places. 
Then, at it again until he can no longer 
see, he returns at the sound of the supper 
horn. After an hour or so of song and 
story between pipe puffs, he is glad to 
stretch out in the sleeping shack or tent, 
or the barn loft where the “extra help” 
may be quartered. 

Thirty thousand men enter southern 
Kansas alone with the beginning of the 
harvest-time, “‘swinging round the 
circle,” as they call it, until September 
finds them amid the corn-stalks of 
northern Illinois or still garnering wheat, 
out in far-away Minnesota. No one 
knows just how many join in this great 
summer migration, but the Kansas part 
of it does not represent over a fourth. 


More than a hundred thousand aid in’ 


stripping the Western prairie and bottom 
of their plant wealth, yet the demand for 
labor is so pressing that stories are told 
of farmers who have bid against each 
other for the services of one man, until he 
has received besides his meals a five- 
dollar note for a day’s work. 

But the man without the machine 
could till and gather the yield of only a 
corner of the Western land. The skill 
and ingenuity of the inventor have come 
to the farmer’s aid. Hence it is that 
the farms that feed the nation may 
be counted as a thousand, some as ten 
thousand acres. The work upon them 
is of such proportions that the hundred 
or two hundred acres of the Easterner 
seems like the play garden of the child. 
In the preparation of the ground, the 
gang-plows come into action, each drawn 
by six sturdy horses. If the soil is heavy 
the seeders are drawn by four horses, 
never less than two. You do not see the 
“man with the hoe” walking over a 
field and wasting a half dozen kernels 
where he plants one, another man follow- 


‘the grain automatically. 
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ing him to bury the seed in the earth. 
These machines drop just three grains in 
every space allotted for a hill and cover 
In planting- 
time you may count thirty of them in 
operation, so the thousands of acres are 
seeded as quickly, if not more quickly, 
than the hundred. To harrow the sur- 
face the farmer starts out perhaps a 
hundred harrows in a morning. If they 
were placed side by side they would 
cover a strip four hundred feet in width 
as they move along. He keeps the weeds 
from choking the young corn with 
seventy-five cultivators, each drawn by 
two horses. The “man with the hoe” 
exists only in poetry in many parts of 
the West. Time and space are too 
precious for him. When the crop is 
gathered a long row of four-horse 
wagons haul the piles of ears to the 
barns, placed here and there at con 
venient points to save time. 

Even when the corn is ready for cut- 
ting, no longer is it necessary to swing 
the knife-blade and get the backache, 
gathering and binding the stalks. One 
reason why the Western corn “patch” 
may extend a mile or more in length is 
because it can be cut and grasped by 
fingers of steel and bound like a bunch of 
wheat without a touch of the hand. The 
corn binder and shocker moves along as 
rapidly as the horse drawing it can walk, 
cutting every stalk of the hill close to the 
roots. Held in the shock-former the 
stalks are wrapped into a compact 
bundle ready to be carried to the barn or 
stacked amid the hills. When it is time 
to separate the ears from the husk, the 
farmer does not call in his neighbors. 
One of the hands pitches the stalks and 
ears into a machine that strips every 
piece of covering from the ears and piles 
them into the wagon or on the ground. 
Then it takes the husks and blows 
them through a pipe into the barn loft 
to be stored for fodder. Here again 
a steam-engine having the power of 
twelve to sixteen horses will do as much 
in a day as forty or more human husk- 
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ers, and the only wages are water, oil, 
and fuel. 

The husking-bee has gone like the man 
with the hoe, and even the haymaker is 
rapidly becoming a memory. We are 
all familiar with the horse rake which 
gathers the hay into long swaths. At 
last apparatus has been designed that 
gathers up the swath as it moves along, 
raises it to the top of a wagon, where 
the man with the pitchfork adjusts the 
load. As the vehicle moves forward it 
is filled by this hay elevator attached to 
its rear and the hay adjusted, ready to 
be hauled to the market without an- 
other touch. 

When the horse harvester, the in- 
vention of a Virginian, McCormick, took 
the place of the scythe, it was as much of 
a boon to the farmer as was the sewing- 
machine to the housewife. First it only 
cut the blades, next it cut, bundled, and 
bound them; but this was not enough 
economy of labor for the West, so the 
“header” entered the field—clipping off 
the tops of the stalks like an enormous 
pair of shears and pouring them into the 
wagon moving by its side, to be later 
dumped into the thresher and the 
kernels separated from the chaff. The 
four horses push it through the grain 
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so rapidly that it will go over forty 
acres in a day, for the sharp steel 
blades which it thrusts through the 
stalks make a swath twelve feet in 
width at every cut. 

And now a steam giant has come to 
the aid of the farmer which does far 
more for him than even the _ horse 
machinery. Out in California where it 
originated they call it the “tractor.” 
Three horses may try to pull a single 
gang-plow through a pasture lot where 
the clay soil is covered with closely 
matted sod and roots. With every 
muscle standing out on their bodies, the 
animals tug and strain at the harness, 
making the furrow foot by foot. If it is 
the usual farm day, from sunrise to sun- 
set, the plowman is proud if he has 
turned up an acre, and the week will 
probably elapse before he has finished 
five. When the tractor begins opera- 
tions, there is no “clucking,” no urging, 
no cracking of the whip. The engineer 
pulls his lever, and then, with both hands 
to the wheel, increases or decreases the 
steam pressure. Very slowly the great 
driving-wheels revolve at first, until the 
motorman gets an idea of the resistance 
from the stiffness of the soil. If he puts 
on too much steam, he may jerk the 
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plows out of the ground and drag them 


along the surface. As it is, the big 
chunks of steel are thrown several feet 
into the air if they happen to get into a 
bed of loose earth or sand that the 
engineer did not notice. By degrees the 
whole surface is turned. Faster and 
faster the plow points move through the 
earth and stubble, each implemet cut- 
ting a straight furrow. A strip fromten to 
twelve feet wide is plowed as the tractor 
moves across the field. There may be 
obstacles in the way—hummocks and 
stumps and stone piles. ‘The steersman 
guides the big front wheel around them. 
Steam steering-gear, somewhat similar 
to that which controls the rudder of an 
ocean steamship, makes his task an easy 
one. Of course the plows cannot be 
steered, so when one reaches the stump 
or stone pile, the tractor stops until the 
implement is lifted around it. 

The farmer with a tractor thinks it is 
slow work if he does less than twenty-five 
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y- A hundred- 
acre field is ready for seeding in two 
days. But the tractor’s work does not 
stop here. Plowing is easy compared 
to harrowing. Think of a weight of 
fifteen to twenty tons being rolled over 
soft, freshly turned earth at a rate of 
two hundred and fifty acres in a day! 
The tractor goes over ground so soft that 
the men walking beside it sink above 
their ankles in the loam or mud. The 
harrows it pulls are made especially for 
it. They are usually fifty feet square, 
ten times the ordinary horse size, and 
two or three are operated at a time, each 
covering two hundred square feet of 
ground, into which their teeth go to a 
depth of six inches. Yet they are 
dragged over twenty and twenty-five 
acres in an hour. Seed drills may be 
attached to the harrows, so that at one 
process the hundred-acre lot is planted 
and cultivated. 

When harvest-time is at hand, the 


acres in an average day. 
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tractor again steams into the field, 
dragging machines that cut the grain, ex- 
tract the kernels from the sheaves, bind 
the straw in bundles, and pour the wheat 
into bags. All of this is performed on 
the spot and by the same power. Apart 
from running the engine, no human as- 
sistants are needed except a man to hold 
the bags as the grain is poured into them, 
and two to sew their mouths and pile 
them up. In twelve hours a hundred 
and fifty acres of wheat or oats are 
stripped of every sheaf and left a stubble 
field. In the old days, using the scythe, 
it required a score of men to cut and 
bind ten acres of grain, to say nothing of 
the extra labor of cleaning, threshing, 
and storing. 

Such is the bigness of the agriculture 
which furnishes us the bulk of our food 
—a magnitude that is not equaled else- 
where in the world. Yet there is usually 
but one man back of each of these great 
activities, one man who plans out each 
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TWELVE YEARS LATER 
season’s work, enrolls the little army of 
laborers, buys the supplies and the 
machinery that fills the storehouse from 
top to bottom, whose check-book settles 
the bills, and whose bank account shows 
the profit or loss for the year. 

The kind of man who thus gets results 
is worth studying. It is interesting to 
know how he does things. You may get 
a glimpse of him watching the long rows 
of plows as they turn over the stubble for 
the spring seeding. He may drop into 
the stables of a morning to have a look 
at the drove of horses and mules as they 
are harnessed. When the harvesters are 
clattering through the wheat and the 
thresher is humming away shaking the 
breadstuff from its stalk you may see 
him talking with the foreman, now and 
then glancing at the squad of toiling, 
sweating humanity getting in the crop. 
Is he stripped to his undershirt, lifting 
and bending with the rest? Is he guid- 
ing the plow horses at the head of the 
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line? Well, hardly. Ten chances to 
one he is holding the reins over a 
thoroughbred in his buggy or runabout 
—the quietest, coolest man in the lot. 
One might take him to be a visitor to the 
place, especially if wife and daughters 
have come along with him for a morning 
ride. He seldom or never walks. Time 
is too precious to spend the half day it 
would take to stroll from end to end of a 
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when and how to do it, but he thinks 
while the others work. He is a head 
farmer. Only with his brain could he 
successfully direct the operations of this 
industrial business, for such it has be- 
come. He occupies the same position 
that the railroad president does to the 
highway of steel, the bank president to 
his institution, the merchant or the 
manufacturer to his store or factory. 
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single field. He may have come out just 
for a bit of fresh air, for there are other 
duties far more important than even 
overseeing the work. This man “farms” 
in his office. The telephone and type- 
writer may be actually more necessary to 
his own work than the biggest traction 
engine or cultivator in hs machinery 
house. With the coming of the thousand- 
acre estate has come a revolution in 
agriculture. The man behind it all— 
the soil owner—knows what to do and 


ROAD TO 


NEW FORTUNES 


Riding through the cattle country the 
visitor soon perceives how even beef- 
making has been systematized. No 
longer are the best ranches fenceless 
and waterless save for the creeks which 
Nature fills at her caprice. The stock- 
grower has learned that good pasturing 
and artesian wells give his brand a high 
price in the market. His “outfit” may 
cover a whole county, but every one of 
his drove is under the eye of the modern 
cowboy. Go into Texas, Montana, or 
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% any of the great cattle 
States and you will find 
settlements of a score or 
more of dwellings, each 

miles from its neighbor. 


a" The best, with its more 


pretentious architecture, 
is the home of the stock- 
man, but the ranch fore- 
man has a home nearly 
as commodious and 
comfortable. The others 
are wooden huts or per- 
haps dug out of a con- 
venient hillside. They 
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3 are scattered over 
the place so that 
each grazing-ground 

: has its guardian 

near by. On some 

; of these stock farms 

50,000 cattle roam 

over the hundreds 

of square miles of 


¥ their owner’s claim, 
s yet so often every 
: year each one is 
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‘rounded up” and 
counted, every calf is 
=|} branded, and the ranch 
rq} foreman’s books show 
how every dollar has 
| been spent during the 
year. When market- 
> time comes, 10,000 
a beeves may be the 
3 “bunch,” bearing the 
brand of a single outfit, 
driven over the plain to 
fill entire railway trains 
for the stock-yards. 
Not all ranches are 
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devoted exclusively to cattle-raising. 
Cross the Mississippi into the plains 
country and you are likely to hear 
the story of “1o1” among the tales 
told of the New West. The biggest 
farm on earth is “1or1.” Upon it 
reside the people of three fair-sized 
towns, and from boundary to boundary 
it embraces 90,000 acres. During the 
harvest days the five hundred men, with 
their heavy artillery of harvesting and 
threshing machines, garner 10,000 acres 
of wheat, 2,500 acres of corn, saying 
nothing of hay or oats, while its water- 
melon patch is a veritable paradise for 
the colored brother, containing 10,000 
acres alone. 

The story of how “101” was created 
out of the happy hunting-grounds of 
Oklahoma is well worth the telling. 
When the reservation of the Ponca 
Indians was opened for settlement and 
the race for the soil began, a Kentucky 
boy on a Kentucky thoroughbred won 
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it and placed the flag—the symbol of 
his ownership—on a section of the 
richest soil of the former reservation, 
near the Arkansas River. The boy 
was Joe Miller and the race he won 
was literally a forty-mile steeple-chase 
through valley and woodland and over 
plain, but the prize was worth win- 
ning. The Miller boys are probably 
the greatest farming trio in the world, 
managing every acre of “1o1.” They 
have made it an illustration of how vast 
can be the achievement of the man who 
toils with his brain, not merely with his 
hands. 

But farming to feed the nation is a big 
game with Nature, the stakes a fortune 
to be won or lost in a year. To get the 
most and the best from only a square 
mile of soil is no small problem, and 
when it comes to “running” 10,000 
acres from a dollars-and-cents stand- 
point, the figures assume amazing pro- 
portions. This story of a 6,000-acre 
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corn farm shows the fascination that 
lies in the new agriculture. In a single 
year the owner has placed in the bank 
$50,000—the profits of that period after 
taking out all expenses. In other words, 
every acre of the farm netted him 
over $8, counting in 400 acres of 
woodland, roads, and soil on which 
nothing productive was cultivated. It 
may be needless to say that this farm- 
er kept an account, and a minute ac- 
count, of every item of income and 
outlay. 

An analysis of this account is of inter- 
est, for it explains in part how he suc- 
ceeded where others would have failed. 
While called a “corn farm,” this title is 
somewhat misleading. In addition to 
corn, no less than 1,000 acres are 
planted in wheat each year, and about 
600 acres in oats. Corn is relied upon 
for the cash crop, but if all the avail- 
able soil were devoted to it annually, 
far more fertilizer would be required 
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than if another cereal were occasion- 
ally planted, so the crop is “rotated” 
by raising three successive harvests of 
corn from a field, then “putting” it 
in wheat or oats, and following this 
harvest with three more of corn. The 
land is valued at $30 an acre, rep- 
resenting an investment in the soil of 
$180,000. The improvements, which in- 
clude houses, sewerage, machinery, and 
live stock, swell the total to $258,500. 
If the farmer had this capital placed 
where it paid him five per cent interest 
his income from it would be about 
$13,000; at six per cent, a little over 
$15,000. The problem for him to solve 
is can he make his soil yield sufficient 
in quantity and quality to pay him 
$15,000 annually after meeting all ex- 
penses? If so his money is a six per 
cent investment. As already stated, he 
has cleared as high as $50,000 in one 
year, and in a period of ten years his 
profits have never been less than $19,000 
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at each year’s end. The expense ac- 
count would stagger many a man who 
calculates on a hundred or five hundred 
acres. It would buy what would be 
considered a good-sized farm in some 
parts of the United States, for it 
amounts to $25,000 a year—but what 
does he get out of the ground? Here 
is what was put into his granaries in 
one season: 
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215,000 bushels of corn. 
20,500 bushels of wheat. 
28,000 bushels of oats. 

Think fora moment what this one man 
has done in providing food for human 
kind. His year’s harvest of corn would 
sustain 20,000 of us for an entire year. 
His wheat would give 2,000 of us our 
daily bread for the same time. Turned 
into money they yielded him $75,000. 


A CASE OF CONJUR 


By ROBERT ADGER BOWEN 


CARCELY more than a 
name to most, a name 
to conjure with, you 
might have lived on 
Rivoli a lifetime and 

é never have seen her, un- 
less you had gone to her cabin. Then you 
would have found that she won her envi- 
able state by virtue of the chronic rheu- 
matism which for twenty-five years had 
confined her to the immediate surround- 
ings of her cabin. That “rheumatiz” 
was a case of conjur, dating from that 
memorable day when she had found 
“sumf’n” on her door-sill, and had 
picked it up, supposably in a moment of 


feminine curiosity. That’ rheumatism 
made her the subject of inquiry by every- 
one from “‘ole Marsa” down. It had 
become as the fields and trees of the 
place in its appropriateness. Above all, 
it won for her from her old husband him- 
self a devotion and self-sacrifice that was 
unique. Nothing made the genial light 
play over the old man’s face more surely 
than the well-worn question: “‘How’s 
Aunt Lithy to-day?” Nothing was more 
sure than his answer: “Po’ly; po’ly, 
thank de Lawd.” 

The only conceivable rival which the 
old woman had in this focusing of polite 
interest was in Cindy, who washed for 
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the Big House; but this rivalry Aunt 
Lithy accepted complacently as a con- 
venient measure of her own importance. 
It was true that Cindy was able to make 
a visit to the mistress only once a year; 
but Cindy was only fat. There was loud 
laughter when her boys spread the stout 
plank from the sill of the cabin door to 
the low wagon, and old Ben steadied 
Cindy’s three hundred pounds across it 
so that she might be driven along the 
orchard road to the back steps of the Big 
House where “‘ole Missus” would re- 
ceive her standing in the wagon; but it 
was “‘ole Miss” herself that came to 
Aunt Lithy’s door amid the awed silence 
of the peopled windows in the Quarters. 
“En ef yuh ent see de diff’runce J ent 
gwine try ’splain it tuh yuh,” Aunt 
Lithy would say with supreme finality. 

But a day came when the twinkle 
ceased forever to lighten the homely face 
of her lord and master, and the ‘sound 
of Whit’s hammer from his house be- 
yond the creek as he nailed together the 
rude pine planks of the coffin served as 
a funeral knell. Aunt Lithy’s celebrity 
having always been of the passive, sub- 
jective type, due to her strict retirement 
and seclusion, the contrast which she 
now presented of being the principal 
actor in the scenes was most marked. 

“T al’ays did ‘low ez how Wallace 
done spile her,” Cindy remarked to Ben 
from over her tubs. “‘Niggers ent got 
no right wid dese quality airs, en I 
‘spec’ Lithy gwine fin’ it moughty hard 
tuh keep de hoe-cake hot now. Don’ 
talk tuh me “bout her cunjur. I ent 
never sot no store by all dis rheumatiz 
bus’ness, nohow. I ent dat. I al’ays 
did ’spéc’ it wuz jes’ pure cussed lazy.” 
She snapped her fat wet fingers with an 
energy that sent the hot suds flying from 
them into Ben’s face. 

In that first delicious day of her be- 
reavement when somehow work all over 
the big place had gone slack, and the 
landscape itself had seemed to take on 
its Sunday tranquillity above its usual 
loveliness because her “ole man” was 
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lying in his finest in his coffin, no thought 
of the future had been with Aunt 
Lithy. But when they had buried Wal- 
lace “‘ ’twix’ de two saplin’s,” and she 
had sat by her open door and listened 
to the dismal tolling of the cracked bell 
at the little church, for she never had 
dreamed of going there herself, then 
for the first time in her life her “rheu- 
matiz”’ appeared in the light of an evil. 
Who was going to feed the pig, and milk 
the cow, or put old Blinker to the wagon? 
Of what use was old Blinker now, or the 
wagon either? 

Perhaps had he not come along just 
at that moment the thought of her 
nephew would never have entered her 
mind. Certainly the idea of leaving 
Rivoli this side of her death, and going 
to live with him, would never have oc- 
curred to her. 

A few days later they hoisted her with 
many a groan into her own wagon be- 
hind old Blinker, who seemed always to 
be looking for his master’s approach. 
Beside her was her nephew, and in the 
bed of the wagon the pig lay squealing. 
The old cow was tied to the tail-board, 
a wild look in her eyes at the unwonted 
situation. 


It did not take her very long to arrive 
at a pretty sure conviction that she had 
not bettered herself in the arrangement 
entered into with her nephew. 

“*T ent got no time tuh yere yuh whinin’ 
‘bout yo’ rheumatiz, Aunt Lithy,” John 
William had said to her about ten days 
after the beginning of her new life. “Ef 
yuh wants tuh doctor it, tek dat hoe en 
go long out’n de cotton patch.” 

His rebuff left her too stunned for an 
answer; but it set her thinking. The 
clearing which formed her nephew’s 
“patch” was another world—a world in 
which she found herself and her wishes 
of no moment. There were several paths 
along which her simple mind had wan- 
dered during the long peaceful days of 
her life as she had sat in the back door- 
way of her cabin with her pipe, and 
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“The old cow was tied to the tailboard.” 


looked over the hills and valleys to the 
mountains which lay so softly blue in the 
gold of the sun, and changed to that 
wonderful, pulsing purple as the night 
came on; and some surprise might have 
been felt by better trained minds at the 
shfewd deductions which her philosophy 
had formed from those hours of medita- 
tion. But in her boldest dreams it had 
never occurred to her that her mere 
wanting would not be guarantee of her 
getting. 

Old though she was she now grew 
steadily in a certain bitter knowledge 
which goes to the making of wisdom. 
She was left alone even more than she 
had been at Rivoli. Then it was a 
very different thing to be alone in her 


old cabin with its miles of extended out- 
look over fields and meadows which, as 
she had belonged to them, had come 
by a natural inversion to seem to be- 
long to her—and to be cooped up in 
that miserable little clearing, shut in 
by medium-size trees, upon which the 
hot sun beat, with a merciless reflec- 
tion from the white sandy soil! A slow 
scorn strengthened within her for the 
new-fangled airs of her nephew’s wife 
and her constant allusions to the de- 
lights of Atlanta, back to which it was 
her ceaseless aim to lure John William, 
from the dreary monotony of the Caro- 
lina fields. And between Melinda’s de- 
termination to get away and John Wil- 
liam’s determination to do as little work 
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as possible, the hopeless condition of 


the place grew evident to Aunt Lithy. 

“Dat’s de orneryis’ fiel’ er cotton | 
ever did see,” she said once, when she 
had stood in the doorway and watched 
John William ride off to the village on 
old Blinker. “I "spec’ dey ent er rasher 
er bacon comin’ out’n it.” 

“Yuh ent done nuttin’ tuh put it dere,” 
snapped out Melinda from where she 
sat by the harmonicon, which the travel- 
ing agent had said played itself, and 
which was supposed to pay for itself also 
in some unexplained way. “I ent see 
yuh strike er lick er wuk yere.” 

“En I ent see John William do nuttin’ 
but rid’ tuh Pen’leton on ole Blinker,” 
Aunt Lithy answered, her heart yearning 
over the old mule. 

‘An’ who’s er feedin’ him?” Melinda 
asked contemptuously. 

“I reckon he’s earnin’ all he gits,” 
sighed Aunt Lithy, “jedgin’ by de way 
his ribs is er poppin’ out.” 

Melinda put on her big black hat with 
the red poppies, which, Aunt Lithy did 
not know, had been paid for with half 
of the money John William had re- 
ceived from the sale of the old woman’s 
pig. The other half, supposed to be 
the whole, John William had kept for 
Aunt Lithy’s board, Melinda said; and 
Lithy, some dim sense of independence 
touched, had acquiesced. 

“T’se gwine tuh Pen’leton,” Melinda 
said, and switched out of the door. 

In sheer loneliness of spirit, after Aunt 
Lithy had “‘sot de house tuh rights,” she 
hobbled out of the door and down the 
path to where her cow was tethered. 

“Yes; I’se er comin’,” she said, as the 
hungry creature lowed plaintively at her 
approach. “Yuh sho’ is lookin’ measly. 
I reckon yuh is pinin’ fur de flesh- 
pots er Rivoli same like I is, Rhody. 
Gawd-a-Mussy, who’d er kno’d yuh! 
I ’spec’ yuh is keepin’ live on er purty 
ole cud, ’kaze dey ent no mo’ grass on 
dis lan’ dan dere was ha’r on my ole 
man’s haid.” 

She loosened the rope, and, hobbled 


along with the cow, walking farther than 
for many a day. 

**Dar now,” she said, as the cow went 
to the grass at once. “‘Ef John William 
rar’ w’en he fin’ yuh yere, jes’ yuh tol’ 
him yuh been riz on de quality’s lan’. 

She limped back to the house, a new 
indignation taking fire within her. 

“T ent done no wuk, is 1?” she mum- 
bled, taking up the rusty hoe sticking 
out from under the cabin. ‘‘Mebbe I 
ent; but I ent gwine let dat no-count 
nigger hussy twit me dat er way. Dis 
hoe look powerful like it ent done no 
wuk fur er long time, nudder.”’ 

Tucking up her scant skirt shestepped 
out into the grass-grown cotton rows, 
and began to chop from around the 
roots of the strangling cotton the vi- 
cious crabgrass. At first her back ached 
under the unaccustomed toil. Then, 
as the hot sun beat down upon her, she 
began to sing plaintively to her work: 


“Ef yuh gits tuh Hebben ’fo’ I do 
Tell my Lawd I’m er comin’ too; 
Little David play on yo’ harp, Little David.” 


Verse after verse; then the long row 
was turned, and Aunt Lithy came back 
on the other side, wielding her hoe with 
a firmer hand. 


“T’se troubled wid ’flictions jes’ like Job; 
Jes’ put on yo’ gyarments, sinner-man: 

I want tuh git tuh Hebben tuh w’ar my robe; 
Jes’ put on yo’ gyarments, sinner-man.” 


At noon she ate her corn pone and 
bacon, feeling that she had well earned 
them. It was no sporadic burst of in- 
dependence on her part, for each day she 
did the same thing. To her,secret amaze- 
ment the more she worked the less her 
back ached, the stronger she felt. 

‘Gawd sho’ is temper de win’ tuh dis 
po’ lam’,” she chuckled to herself, with 
the satisfaction of well-doing. “ I’se 
begin tuh grow young agin,” and a close 
observer might have noted a propor- 
tionate stiffening of the moral fiber as the 
physical fiber flexed. Melinda’s “‘sassi- 
ness” more than once had found itself 
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no match for the biting lash of Aunt 
Lithy’s “ plain truf,” and John William 
in an occasional lucid moment half-way 
surmised that Aunt Lithy was becom- 
ing of some importance beyond the fact 
of her possessions. Nothing was said 
about the work that was being done 


aided efforts of one old woman, despite 
the fact that she went at it with all 
the thoroughness of her youthful train- 
ing, to save the day. The season of 
drought was at hand, and the belated 
crop did all its growing at the wrong 
time, the corn hardening in the _half- 
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almost by stealth. Aunt Lithy had a 
queer sense of humiliation in finding 
herself able to work. She would wait 
every day until John William and Me- 
linda had gone before she went into the 
field. Thus she was enabled to conceal 
the not altogether agreeable fact that the 
“‘rheumatiz” seemed really to be leav- 
ing her, for she held it her prerogative 
to nurse herself the more in the hours 
when the others were about. 

It was too late, however, for the un- 


Yuh sho’ ts lookin’ measly.’” 


formed ear, and the cotton opening pre- 
maturely. And in proportion as the 
promise of his crop died away John 
William’s credit became more limited. 
To meet immediate pressure he pre- 
vailed upon Aunt Lithy to let him sell 
her cow, and lend him the proceeds 
until the mortgaged “crop was laid by.” 

“T’se done riz dat cow cl’ar up frum 
er calf,” she said slowly, “‘en it sho’ do 
give me er kin’ er ’spunction tuh tu’n 
frum her, but I ‘spec’ she ent gwine 
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was’ no t’ars at de prospec’ o’ er squar’ 
meal.” 

She leaned forward on her low stool, 
lighting her clay pipe meditatively with 
a live coal from the hearth. 

“*Tain’t no nigger’s er gwine tuh buy 
Rhody?” she asked, as she toasted the 
soles of her bare feet before the fire, 
though the night was tropically hot. 

“No; it’s a white gen’leman,” John 
William answered. He thought it best 
not to add that it was the butcher. 

The cruel drought lasted on and on. 
There came a day when for the first time 
in her life Aunt Lithy realized what it 
was to have nothing to eat. 

She lit her pipe and sat on the low 
door-sill. She had never thought be- 
fore of what struck her now as so ob- 
vious. She felt for the first time that 
John William had cheated her about 
the pig, about the cow; that instead of 
it being she who was indebted to John 
William for a home, it was John Wil- 
liam and Melinda who had sold her pos- 
sessions, and made constant use of her 
mule and wagon. And as she thought 
it all over she became wrathful. 

As she sat there with her bare feet on 
the hard, swept ground, her elbows on 
her knees, and the hot sun baking down 
on the ugliness and neglect of the little 
clearing, her thoughts went back to the 
bountiful lands of Rivoli, its great fields 
and cool, dark stretches of forest, until 
her heart fairly ached for the sight of 
it all. Finally, her mind turned, as it 
always had turned in times of trouble 
and need, to the Big House. She began 
to crone monotonously to herself: 

“T’se gwine back tuh Miss Clara. 
I’se b’longed tuh her pa fo’ she born, en 
she ent gwine tu’n me off now’s I ent got 
nuttin’ tuh eat. She ent gwine t’un me 
way nohow. I ent ax no mo’ dan jes’ 
de ole cabin en de lan’ fur er ’tater patch, 
en I ’spec’ ole Marsa gwine gib me mo’n 
dat. I ’spec’ he'll mek some er dem 
young bucks plant er co’n fiel’ fur me, 
en plow it too. He sho’ will dat.” 


She puffed thoughtfully at her pipe, 


scratching her “‘yacked” head under its 
cotton sunbonnet. 

““Humph!” she grunted, “I ent think 
er dat. It sho’ is gwine tickle Cindy 
smart tuh yere de rheumatiz done got so 
much less. She ent never count de time 
er day by my misery, nohow.” 

She was still sitting there, after the 
air had begun to stir fitfully among the 
corn with the first hint of coming night, 
when John William and Melinda turned 
the corner and faced her suddenly. 
They were on foot. The night before, 
her perceptions would have worked 
slowly, but now she realized at once that 
old Blinker and the wagon were gone. 

“Huddy, Aunt Lithy; yuh seem lone- 
some-like,” John William said, with an 
elephantine effort to be genial, while 
Melinda stepped past into the house. 

““Wha’s dat mule?” the old woman 
asked, pulling herself heavily to her feet 
by the aid of the door-jamb, and facing 
John William squarely. 

Meeting his Rubicon, John William 
sat down to it on the step that Aunt 
Lithy had just left. 

“*Wha’ yuh gone done wid dat mule?” 

She stood before him, her arms akim- 
bo, her sunbonnet pusked back from her 
gray yacked head and hanging about her 
neck by its strings, the long patience 
suddenly giving way to indignation. 

“Yuh’s gone en sol’ him, dat’s wha’ 
yuh done, yuh low-lived, horse-thievin’ 
nigger!” 

Something in the repressed passion of 
the tones stung the worthless fellow into 
a moment’s shame. 

“T ent sol’ him, Aunt Lithy; ’fo’ de 
Lawd. Ole Blinker’s heppin’ tuh lif 
de mortgage.” 

**Don’ talk tuh me ’bout lif’n no mort- 
gage,” she cried, her anger breaking 
forth volubly. “I ent know nuttin’ *bout 
mortgages, but I know dis,” and she 
leaned toward him, shaking her fist 
slowly before his face: “ef 1 wuz er man 
en not er ole ’oman wha’ wuz born ’fo’ 
ever yo’ ma come ‘long, Id lif’ you! En 
I tell yuh jes’ wha’ ’tis, yuh low-down 
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no-count nigger, en dat poppinjay wha’ 
yuh got en yander fur yo’ oman,” point- 
ing to w here Melinda was standing be- 
hind him in the doorway, “ef yuh don’ 
bofe er yuh come tuh de gallows yit it'll 
on’y be ’kaze no one b’lieve yuh is wuth 
de hangin’. Dey zs horgs en de worl’ 


wha’ ent wuth de salt tuh cure ’em. 
““ D , * pee , ° ’ 99 
ey ent no use en yo’ sayin’ nuttin’, 


“Dey ent no use en yo’ cuttin’ up so 
high, Aunt L ithy,”” he said. ‘*Wha’ 
yuh gwine eny how? 

She turned upon him with a swiftness, 
physical and mental, that made him get 
to his feet. 

““Wha’ I gwine! I’se gwine wha’ I’se 
gwine, dat’s wha’ I’se gwine.” ‘The 
words seemed to pelt him in the face, 


“ She began to crone monotonously to herself.” 
é y 


she went on, as John William tried to 
speak. ‘‘I ent gwine stay yere no longer. 
I’se seen er lot er trash en my day, bofe 
w’ite en black, but I ent nebber liv’ wid 
‘em b’fo’, en I ent gwine do so now. 
Yuh ent lef? me nuttin’ wuth de tot’n 
way ‘cep’ myself, but tank Gawd yuh 
ent gwine hol’ me. Ef dey’s eny use en 
freedom I’se gwine tes’ it now.” 

She turned away, and for the first time 
she whimpered softly. Melinda went 
back into the house, but John William 
felt compunction. 


so vehement was the 
them forth. 

She looked at him for a fierce moment. 
If she had been closer to him she would 
have struck him. As it was, with 
snort of scorn, she turned on her heel 
and walked off to the road that led from 
the place. Before she rounded the cor- 
ner, she stopped and looked back at 
them both in the doorway. 

“*T’se gwine have ole Marse put de 
sheriff on yo’ track, yuh low-down yaller 
fice!” 


anger that flung 





A CASE OF CONJUR 


The last words were hissed out, a 
veritable challenge. ‘Then she hobbled 
off, shaking the dust of John William’s 
place from her feet. 


The next morning while the world lay 
gray, and the primal freshness of the 
dawn still held the mor ning star, old Ben 
halted in his path, wondering. Above 
the guardian oaks of the tenantless cabin 
that had once been Lithy’s abiding-place 
a thin spiral of smoke curled upward 
into the cool sky, and the door, that 
had been swinging ajar for months, was 
suggestively closed. The old man tilted 


his hat aside, scratching a ruminative 
head. 

A croning voice filled softly the dew- 
hushed silence of the day: 


“T’se troubled wid ’flictions jes’ like Job; 


Jes’ put on yo’ gyarments, sinner-man:” 


Had there been a shade more of dark- 
ness he would have fled, but at that in- 
stant the panel swung suddenly inward 
and Lithy stood akimbo in its place. 

**Fo’ Gawd,” the old man mumbled. 
“Ts dat you, Lithy?” 

She bridled at her opportunity, step- 
ping down upon the beaten earth with a 
flamboyant agility. She eyed him for a 
moment with a superior disdain, then, 
apparently oblivious of his presence, 
moved about, picking up bits of wood, 
corn-cobs, and a few pine-cones, drop- 
ping them into her skirt. Ben watched 
her with growing indignation at her 
aloofness and his own vanished fears. 

“Pears like yuh has got mighty peart, 
ole *oman. Huccum yuh so spry? Is 
yuh too haughty tuh say good mawn- 
mf” 

She gathered another reef in her calico 
skirt, stuffing in a handful of dead chips. 

“De ways o’ de Lawd am passin’ 
strange,” she said. ‘‘ Ent yuh never yere 
tell o’ er ’special dispensashun?”’ 

Ben considered. He felt the taunt in 
the whole manner of Cindy’s rival. 

“T’se yere my ole ’oman tell 0’ er case 
er cunjur wha’ ent no cunjur.”’ 


The words jarred a score or more of 
chips from the now heaped-up skirt. 
Lithy scraped them together with her 
bare toes, and, stooping, collected them 
again. She recognized the seriousness 
of the crisis, and rose to meet it. She 
was not an heroic figure at that moment, 
dust-stained by her long walk from John 
William’s, her skirts well above her 
ankles, her old straw hat, scoop shaped 
and tied under her chin, giving her head 
the appearance of an inverted basket, 
but she was convincing. 

“Yuh is heard er doubtin’ Thomas, 
ent yuh, yuh man er little faith? Ent 
yuh see me fuh years twis’ed en lame 
wid de rheumatiz? En ent yuh see me 
now tetched by de finger o’ de Lawd 
en whole en fit ‘fo’ yo’ doubtin’ eyes? 
De Lawd wuks en er mysterious way. 
Ent He mek Laz’rus cum out’n he 
grave, en de lame man tuh tek up he 
bed en walk? En ent He done mek me 
tuh—tuh—tuh—walk too ?”’ 

Swift thought of her empty-handed 
state had all but given her pause, but 
Ben’s uncovered head, and murmur of 
“Yes, Lawd, dat’s so,” electrified the 
old woman. She threw out her arms to 
the rising sun, the released skirt letting 
a shower of fuel fall about her feet. 

“Lemme tell yuh,” she chanted, swept 
now into the religious ecstasy of her race, 
“lemme tell yuh, yuh son er ’oman, dat 
de Lawd ent done yet sen’in’ His fiery 
chariot ento de sky en’ comin’ Himself 
down de streets o’ Glory through de 
Pearly Gates. Heap sees, but er few 
knows! Bow yo haid, yuh sinner-man, 
en thank de Lawd fur de sight yo’ eyes 
am lookin’ upon, de handiwuk er Gawd 
Amighty, de pitcher broken at de foun- 
tain wha’ He done mended, de favored 
er de Lawd ’mongst yuh all.” 

As she paused for breath, a little 
startled at her own audacity, but not 
unmindful of the effect of her words 
upon her superstitious listener, there 
came a mellowed voice over the valley, 
the breakfast call of Cindy for her mate 
The light of baitle kindled in the old 








“ Meeting his Rubicon, ‘fobn William sat down to it on the step.” 


woman’s eyes, together with a shrewd 
cunning. 

“Dar now,” she cried, “‘yuh tink dat 
de voice er yo’ ole oman callin’ yuh tuh 
yo’ rasher er bacon en co’n bread, but I 
tell yuh hit am de voice er de Lawd 
speakin’ through er powerful weak 
vessel en biddin’ yuh proclaim tuh dat 
onbelievin’ heart de Gospel truth I has 
jes’ been tellin’ yuh. Wha’ yuh gwine 
say tuh Cindy, ole man?” 

**Amen!” exclaimed her auditor fer- 
vently. “‘I’se gwine tell her wha’ yuh 
done tol’ me.” 

He turned away, walking as one 
whose feet were being guided over ten- 
der places. Lithy chuckled softly in her 
bosom: 


“Dat no-count nigger ent gwine 
b’lieve dem wuds, all de same, but I’se 
done led de horse tuh de water. If de 
Lawd ent mek her drink, dat’s His per- 
simmons. Now I’se gwine tuh de Big 
House.” 

As she started nimbly away, a series 
of loud, derisive guffaws brought her to 
an abrupt stop. Through the stillness 
of the morning she could hear Ben’s 
protesting voice breaking feebly against 
the fat roll of Cindy’s laughter. Lithy 
tossed her head. 

““Nemmine, nigger,” she ejaculated. 
“7 kin walk. Yuh caint haw-haw dat 
truth away, fat ez yuh is, en I ent 
never ’spec’ yuh tuh b’lieve de reason.” 


And Cindy never did. 
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VLADIVOSTOK: 
“RULER OF THE FAR EAST” 


By ALEXANDER HUME FORD 


ARCH COMMEMORATING THE 


7LADI-VOSTOK! “Ruler of the 
Far East!” Forty-odd years of 
occupancy, four hundred millions of 
treasure expended, countless human 
lives sacrificed, and earth’s longest rail- 
way built to reach and bind this little 
spot to the Empire of the Czars—all to 
no purpose. ~ “Ruler of the Far East” 
the outpost may remain, but with guns 
turned toward Russia bidding her 
“Staryanka”—Halt! Vladivostok may 
mean to the Russians, death to their 





CZAR’S VISIT TO VLADIVOSTOK 


cherished ambition of an outlet to the 
Pacific. 

It is the present autocrat of all the 
Russias who succeeded in stretching 
a puny arm of fragile steel nearly six 
thousand miles across two continents, 
that the tapering point of his little finger 
might rest upon the spot where, as Czar- 
evitch, he drove the first spike of the 
now completed Vladivostok-St. Peters- 
burg railway. It is a far reach from 
ocean to ocean. In vain the autocrat 





VLADIVOSTOK HARBOR 


first rested his little finger upon Vla- 
divostok, to steady the stretching arm; 
still losing his balance, down went 
a thumb of steel to Port Arthur, and 
Korea lay ready to be clutched within 
the closing hand. The great middle 
finger began to hover over the length of 
the peninsula, its tip ready to press down 
upon the port of Fusan, within sight of 
the Japanese forts. The thumb, car- 
rying with it the terminus of the great 
Trans-Asian railway, slipped on toward 
Peking, other fingers were ready to 
come into play, the mailed fist was 
doubling to seize its quarry and deal the 
death-blow, when Japan applied the 
torch to the sensitive finger-tips, and the 
prizes dropped one by one, until only 
the little finger of the autocrat resting 
upon Vladivostok was left to maintain 
the trembling balance of Russia in the 
Far East. 

For more than four long decades a 
steady stream of soldiers and convicts 
had dwindled across the snows of Si- 
beria that Russia might hold her isolated 
outpost until she could extend her rail- 
way and grow up to her most distant 
possession. From the Baltic and Black 
seas, lines of ocean greyhounds made 
Vladivostok their terminus. In the 
eyes of Russia all there was west of 
Irkutsk was Lake Baikal, and then thou- 
sands of miles farther on, beyond moun- 
tain ranges and barren wastes—Vladi- 
vostok, her treasured jewel, the home of 
the Cossack and the convict, the strate- 


gic point from which all eastern Asia 
was to be ruled by the Slav. 

It was in 1861 that Vladivostok was 
forced from the Chinese; a Russian set- 
tlement was soon planted, that grew 
with the passing years until it became 
the white metropolis of the Far East, 
and the wild tiger ceased to roam its 
streets at night seeking refuse or living 
victims at will. More people of the Cau- 
casian race made Vladivostok their home 
than lived in China, Japan, and the 
country east of India. Nestled at the 
winding end of the Golden Horn, thou- 
sands of miles from any other white 
man’s city, the little town grew about 
a harbor in which the warships of the 
world might float, protected by forts 
concealed behind every grove of trees 
upon the mountain sides. Russia spared 
no expense to make her one pearl of the 
Pacific impregnable to any assault 
either by land or sea. Until the acqui- 
sition of Port Arthur, Vladivostok was 
Russia’s most isolated possession; al- 
most half-way round the world from any 
home base of supplies, it was dependent 
upon the Baltic and Black Sea merchant 
fleets, for even after the completion of 
the railway which was built as a mili- 
tary pathway to the great Russian for- 
tress on the Pacific, it was found im- 
possible to supply the “Ruler of the 
Far East” entirely by rail. Peasants, 
it is true, were sent through from Russia 
in cattle cars at twelve dollars per head, 
but horses and cattle shipped at this rate 
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VLADIVOSTOK 


would never pay charges, nor could 
they be huddled together so closely 
as peasants. Merchants and travelers 
paid but sixty dollars for first-class rail- 
way tickets from Moscow to Vladivos- 
tok, yet the bulk of immigration con- 
tinued to arrive by water, after a voyage 
of twelve thousand miles or more, from 
Russian ports. Although every vessel 
to and from Vladivostok must pass 
through Japanese waters to reach its 
destination, the 
Czar had good rea- 
son for naming this 
fortress city “‘The 


Ruler of the Far 
East.” 

From  Vladivos- 
tok a competent 


navy might control 
the four corners, 
and the entire coast 
of the Sea of Japan. 
Japan with a popu- 
lation of forty-six 
millions, increasing 
at the rate of a mil- 
lion a year, already 
suffocating on an 
island only the 
twelfth part of 
which is cultivat- 
able, realizes the 
situation, and when 
the summing up is 
made, if Vladivos- 
tok is taken and re- 
tained by Japan, it 
is safe to say that all that part of Siberia 
north of the city to the Amour and east 
of the Usury River will become Japanese 
territory, which, with the Liau Tong 
peninsula, Korea, and the Island of 
Sakhalin, will constitute the greater 
Japan, a vast circle guarded on the outer 
side by ocean and mountain, while with- 
in would lie the great diamond-shaped 
Sea of Japan, another inland sea be- 
longing entirely to the Island Kingdom. 
Vladivostok, situated at an angle of the 
Sea of Japan and at the meeting-points 
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of Siberia, Manchuria, and Korea, must 
ever act as monitor to the approach of 
any enemy by land or water. 

Should Russia retain Vladivostok it 
is probable she would have to pay pretty 
dear for her whistle. It was the inten- 
tion of Minister, now peace commis- 
sioner, Witte to have the largest freight 
boats afloat, now plying between Puget 
Sound and Manila, make Seattle and 
Vladivostok their terminals, thus giv- 
ing a Russo-Ameri- 
can steamship and 
railway line of trav- 
el almost entirely 
around the globe. 
Yet for five months 
out of every year 
Vladivostok is ice- 
bound, and great 
American ice break- 
ers are then put 
in commission to 
break a channel 
through the ice, 
rails are laid along- 
side the vessels that 
they may unload di- 
rectly aboard train. 
The adjacent coun- 
try at all times 
seems forbidding 
and barren, and al- 
most every ton of 
provisions must be 
brought from alien 
lands. Coal is 
brought from Na- 
gasaki, wheat from America, bean curd, 
the staple of the coolies, from Manchuria 
and Japan, fruit and vegetables from 
Cheefoo, China, salmon by rail from 
the Amour, and a few vessels from the 
north bring fresh fish from Sakhalin. 
As for railway and other building ma- 
terials, Vladivostok is entirely supplied 
from Europe and America, and trans- 
shipment is, in times of peace, inva- 
riably made at some Japanese port, so 
that the Japanese always knew just how 
well supplied were the Russian gar- 
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VLADIVOSTOK 


risons in the Far East. It has al- 
ways galled Russia that her own boats 
from Odessa, and even adjacent Shang- 
hai, must pass through Japanese waters 
to reach their final destination. It was 
chiefly to counteract this disadvantage 
that the railway was rushed northward 
from Vladivostok, 400 miles to the 
Amour, from whence, in summer, there 
is steamboat connection with the branch 
of the Trans-Siberian railway terminat- 
ing at Streytensk. The Chinese East- 
ern railway was also rushed across 
Manchuria, with American todls and 
material, to connect with the Trans- 
Siberian system, and at Harbin, in 
Central Manchuria, a branch turned 
southward to Port Arthur and Peking. 
It was further proposed to build from 
Vladivostok direct to Dalny a railway 
that would exactly follow the border 
line of Northern Korea. It is Japan, 
however, that has built northward from 
Fusan, and, when peace comes, with 
the use of the Shimonoseki-Fusan rail- 
way ferry-boats, she will be able to send 
through trains from Tokio to Vladi- 
vostok. Japanese statesmen may pre- 
tend that their country does not wish 
Vladivostok, but it is the entering wedge 
that is the primary cause of the present 
trouble, and if left in the hands of 
Russia, will serve as a future lever when 
opportunity arrives. 

I approached Vladivostok on a Rus- 
sian steamer that was compelled to put 
into Nagasaki to secure a body of sol- 
diers to suppress a threatened mutiny 
of her forward cargo of convicts. As 
there is no capital punishment in Russia, 
the convicts took no very great risks; 
two years’ solitary confinement on the 
Island of Sakhalin is the severest pun- 
ishment meted to a murderer, and in 
Vladivostok are many well-to-do ticket- 
of-leave men, some of whom have killed 
more than one victim, they have served 
their terms, and have nothing further 
to fear from the law, until the next 
offense. 

For more than an hour our steamer 
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wound in and out among the fortified 
mountains that protect the entrance to 
the Golden Horn, then sweeping around 
a high promontory, we entered the shel- 
tered harbor and there lay the full pan- 
orama of the city. Everywhere evi- 
dences of vast expenditures of money— 
the million-dollar mile-long granite 
pier of the Trans-Siberian railway, and 
the great terminal station almost a du- 
plicate of the one in Moscow, 6,000 
miles away, at the other end of the two 
streaks of rust. From an adjacent hill 
scores of cannon pointed at us directly 
above the roof of the American Con- 
sulate, occupied by a negro politician 
from Ohio; beyond was the roof of the 
magnificent new hotel and theater, 


where the officers of the warships still 
remaining in the harbor nightly dis- 
ported themselves in all their glory. 
Soldiers, to the sound of martial music, 
hurried back and forth through the 
great main streets of the city from the 
old barracks near the railway station, 


to the great new brick structures erected 
for their accommodation in augmented 
numbers at the farther end of the nar- 
row inlet called the Golden Horn. In 
the harbor the immense floating docks 
from America towered in readiness for 
any accident to the little fleet; behind 
these, the great dry docks, and outlined 
against the hills the white dome of the 
Navy Club, while upon a hill over- 
looking the harbor glistened the many 
cupolas of the Russian Orthodox Ca- 
thedral, and lower down the hillside 
was the new post-office building, and 
the recently constructed edifice of the 
Russo-Chinese bank. Great depart- 
ment stores could be seen lining the 
main street, half-way up the hillsides, 
and everything depicted the solidly built 
official city of sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants and perhaps as many more troops. 

The harbor, next to that of Naga- 
saki, which it much resembles, is the 
most beautiful in the world, but Naga- 
saki is Oriental, marred only by a few 
foreign buildings and vessels, while 
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Vladivostok is a charming bit of pro- 
gressive Europe or America set down 
here among the hills, with only here 
and there a reminder that all about 
is the Orient. A few hundred Manchu 
sampans, the homes of thousands of 
natives, hover about the fish-market of 
one-story shucks that is hidden from 
view, except from the waterside, by the 
mournful little city park where the 
azaleas grow in profusion and the band 
plays continually while the Russian cit- 
izens promenade dejectedly and the Chi- 
nese and Manchus gaze through the iron 
railings, put up to keep them out, in rapt 
awe. Across the Golden Horn from 
the city park is the one place of outdoor 
recreation for the Russians in the Far 
East; it is named Sad Italia, and is 


meant to resemble the German beer- 
garden, but even at night, when it is 
lighted feebly with a few hundred elec- 
tric lights and Japanese lanterns, sol- 
diers and citizens wander about its 
groves listlessly, and never think to ad- 
mire the brightly lighted white city 


spread out before them beneath the 
towering hills that frown with cannon, 
or show their teeth as the flashing search- 
lights dart hither and thither ever on 
watch for the enemy. It is only from 
a distance that everything about Vladi- 
vostok appears beautiful to the sight. 
We landed at the great granite pier 
where the latest type of American loco- 
motive brought trains de luxe to the side 
of our vessel, yet we could secure only 
the most primitive little two-wheeled 
Manchu wagons to convey our trunks 
to the hotel. It took a procession of 
these tiny vehicles, scarcely larger than 
the Japanese rickshaw, to accomplish 
the task, and even then the smaller ar- 
ticles were carried on the backs of an 
army of Korean boys who flocked to 
the side of our boat despite the kickings 
and beatings they received from the 
Russian soldiers. For ourselves we se- 
cured the low-wheeled drosky, driven in 
Vladivostok by ex-convicts, and gave 
orders to be taken to the Gostenitza, 
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Tikie Okean (Hotel Pacific Ocean). 
Instantly the beauties of Vladivostok 
began to diminish. There was not a 
paved roadway in the city; where the 
mud had dried, the dust was a foot 
thick and clogged our wheels; where it 
had not, a bog existed into which we sank 
to our hubs. Palatial dwellings and 
office buildings might border each side 
of the unpaved streets, but Russia had 
no money to spend improving roadways; 
in fact, Russians and Chinese alike 
seemed to prefer the maintenance of 
the streets as garbage receptacles, and 
as the officials never walk, not even for 
the distance of a block, what was it to 
them? 

The first night I spent in Vladivostok 
was made memorable by the official 
murder, directly under my window, of 
a supposed Japanese spy. The man 
was an agent for the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. He was of German extraction, but 
had claimed American citizenship, so 
there was an investigation. ‘The police 
officially reported that the Chinese cook 
had robbed his employer and decamped 
with five hundred rubles. This was the 
official report, but the natty little chief 
of police admitted a month later, in con- 
fidence, that the real facts were that the 
cook had been paid to disappear and a 
Cossack had received orders to batter 
in the brains of the suspect with the butt 
end of his rifle. I heard the unfortunate 
man’s outcry, but was urged to remain 
silent, and not speaking ten words of 
Russian at that time, wisely held my 
peace, for it was then too late. 

It was useless to arise at early dawn 
in Vladivostok; no one is astir till almost 
noon, and breakfast is served an hour 
later. The hotel, which, so far as the 
dining saloon went, was as spacious and 
rich as any in America, was closed 
tightly from dawn until noon. In vain 
I pounded and rang at the unearthly 
hour—in Vladivostok—of 10 a.m. No 
one was astir, but upon the great Za- 
kouska table, or bar, across the upper 
end of the palatial dining-room, was 
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THE RUSSO-CHINESE 


heaped every delicacy of the season. 
Apples from Chefoo, brought into port 


nowadays by swift blockade run- 
ners that infest the harbor—bananas as 
large as a man’s thumb from the Malay 
Peninsula, biwas (plums) from Japan, 
salmon and fresh caviar from the 
Amour, crabs’ claws, two feet long, from 
the harbor, and, best of all, mountains of 
the reddest and most delicious shrimps 
in the world. What if the smallest and 
most withered apples sold for twenty 
cents apiece, and the bananas for an 
even higher price, there was no starva- 
tion in Vladivostok, so we helped our- 
selves and left our cards for the bar- 
tender. Breakfast was served early in 
the afternoon, a delicious, well-cooked 
meal of several courses, at a price far 
below that one would expect to pay in 
America for the same service. True, 
American beer was as expensive as 
French champagne, but there was Rus- 
sian beer at fifty cents a pint, and as no 
one drinks water in Siberia, possibly the 
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profits of the house come from the sale 
of liquors; certain it is that in Vladivos- 
tok no one ate without drinking. One 
meal seemed to telescope another, for 
immediately after breakfast guests 
would drop in in couples for lunch. 
Toward evening the hundreds of wax 
candles were lighted, and the picture in 
the great hall was one of animation. 
Nearly every male person was arrayed 
in some gay-colored uniform. The jo- 
vial, jolly little chief of police, with a 
name so long that even the Russians 
never try to pronounce it all, was always 
punctually in his place at the little center 
table, attired in his blue, tight-fitting uni- 
form, sword dangling at side, and around 
him invariably assembled the most con- 
genial spirits of Vladivostok. ‘The pat- 
ronage of the chief of police was evi- 
dently a valued asset of the Tikie Okean, 
for although, day after day, he invariably 
called for his account, just as regularly 
the Kajien bowed low before the chief as, 
with profuse apologies, he announced 
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that the score had already been settled. 
As the night advanced the scenes were 
sometimes hilarious. 

Army and navy officers made the 
Tikie Okean Hotel their social head- 
quarters during the evening meal hours. 
Invariably they were carelessly attired 
and wore troubled looks, that only 
passed away after the second or third 
bottle of sparkling wine. 


the railway journeyed far to be present 
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joining table sat a magnificent specimen 
of Westerner, joking with the railway 
engineers and a real prince, his business 
partner; while scattered about at the 
dainty little tables were several corre- 
spondents—mixed in among the gor- 
geously appareled Russian officials, yet 
each of these high dignitaries bowed as 
he passed, welcoming the stranger with 
a cordial *‘ Drasha ” (good day), and as 
often as not, stopped to shake hands. 


























PORT ADMIRAL § 
during the evening. They came fresh 
from the country, their high, patent- 
leather boots muddy, but their closely 
buttoned military cloaks spotless. Wives 
of high dignitaries appeared in full dress, 
and only we Americans—I could spot 
every one—appeared in Tuxedos. There 
was the young Yankee drummer who 
had just returned from a most successful 
trip into Central Siberia, introducing 
American goods. Near him, chatting 
away like a native with a lieutenant from 
the club, was another American, a clerk 
in the Russo-Chinese Bank. At an ad- 
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And this was the gay, social life in Vla- 
divostok, where everyone was in doubt 
as to whether the city was to become a 
closed port, a mere military fortification, 
to be stormed at by the Japanese on land 
and sea, or the commercial terminus of 
the great Trans-Siberian railway. Lots 
that. had sold the year before for fabu- 
lous figures were now being thrown on 
the market with no takers. Yet for a 
city that had been deprived of its glory, 
it was a particularly lively place. What 
it must have been when the full force of 
gorgeously uniformed officers of the rail- 
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way were quartered here, and the entire 
Eastern fleet was anchored in the har- 
bor, can be imagined, for the Russian 
is the most social creature on the face of 
the globe, and despite many misfortunes 
the city still supported two theaters, a 
circus, and several excellent hotels, 
in which it was almost impossible to 
secure accommodation. 

In fact, hotel and theater building is 
proving a very paying investment in Si- 
beria. Our worthy landlord had begun 
in very humble circumstances a few 
years previously, as proprietor of a small 
dance hall, which he had enlarged from 
time to time, until the Government, ever 
ready to help those who help themselves, 
took notice of the progressive citizen, 
converted hii to the Orthodox faith— 
for the worthy Kajien had been by birth 
and early associations a Hebrew—and 
after renaming him Ivanoff, loaned the 
lucky proselyte 30,000 rubles with which 
to build his hotel. Now, Ivanoff is 
worth fully 200,000 rubles, and sighs for 


the rabbiship of a synagogue in Hester 


Street. Like many another converted 
Jew in Russia, he will undoubtedly re- 
turn to the faith of his forefathers as soon 
as he can afford that luxury. 

In other Oriental cities, the “‘Cauca- 
sian” is the foreign quarter; here it is the 
Oriental who is the foreigner, although 
everywhere beyond the city limits he is 
on his native heath. The population of 
Vladivostok is made up of six distinct 
classes: First and foremost, of course, 
are the army and navy officers, their 
families, the higher railway officials and 
engineers, Government officials, and a 
few others of high intellectual standing. 
Next in the social scale are the white 
merchants, mostly Germans, who never 
dare sit at the same tables, or occupy the 
best part of the theaters, reserved for the 
high officials. They marvel at the audac- 
ity of the few stray Americans who hap- 
pen into Vladivostok and go where they 
please regardless of all class distinctions. 
Third in social rank are the convicts on 
parole, who outnumber by far all other 
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Russians in Vladivostok, save, of course, 
the soldiers. The isvoschiks, or cab 
drivers, are all recruited from this class, 
and in common with cabbies the world 
over, robbing comes natural to them. 
Even the servants at the hotel are ex- 
convicts, and the children in the streets 
are sons and daughters of exiled fathers. 
The fourth class is composed of the 
Chinese merchants, a quiet, inoffensive, 
industrious lot. The fifth takes in the 
Korean population. They are the bear- 
ers of burdens, but how different from 
the coolie class of other countries. The 
full-grown men, too dignified to do 
menial labor, may be seen parading 
about the muddy streets in their full 
white baggy costumes and absurdly high 
wickerwork horsehair hats, while their 
daughters remain dutifully at home, but 
their wives are often seen on the street 
with breasts exposed, the sign of wifehood 
in Korea. The boys, beautiful, lithe little 
chaps, graceful as fawns and as gentle, 
they, too, are robed in white, their long 
black hair falling about their shoulders. 
Few Japanese girls, even of the upper 
classes, are as fair or as beautiful as these 
boys who bear all the burdens in Vladi- 
vostok. With rough oak frames tied 
over their shoulders by rope, they will 
carry on these fragile looking supports 
heavy trunks all day long and not com- 
plain. So girlish do they look, that it is 
hard to realize that they do all the heavy 
work of the city, and how cruelly they 
are treated by the Russian soldiers and 
sailors, only those who have visited Vla- 
divostok can realize. 

Lowest of all, comes the Manchurian, 
the fisherman and the pirate of Siberian 
waters, existing in their wretched cov- 
ered boats along the river front; when 
they cannot make a living with their nets 
they sail of a dark night to some secluded 
spot and wait for the stray traveler who 
may attempt to pass that way; he is nev- 
er heard of again. On one island in the 
harbor, sixteen murders have been com- 
mitted by these pirates during a single 
year, although a body of Cossacks was 
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stationed there to ferret out and anni- 
hilate the perpetrators. 

I should perhaps have numbered the 
Cossacks as one of the elements of the 
varied population of Vladivostok; the 
pay of a Siberian Cossack is thirty-six 
kopecks a quarter; that is, eighteen 
cents every three months, and out of this 
he must pay for his laundry. The Cos- 
sack soon solved this problem of econ- 
omy; he decided to dispense with fine 
linen and underclothing; he draws on 
his boots over bare feet, buttons his coat 
tightly over a body innocent of a shirt, 
and is happy. Thus he eats, sleeps, and 
marches; when his uniform is about to 
drop off, the Government gives him an- 
other —and the eighteen cents? Oh! 
that is spent for vodka on pay day. 

’ As in other countries, the soldier is the 
idol of the small boy; this, in Siberia, is 
unfortunate, for if ever a growing gen- 
eration stood in need of high ideals, that 
of Siberia of to-day does. I was present 
at a fire in Vladivostok that destroyed 
the Government hay-yards, and saw the 
small boys of the city receive one of their 
usual lessons in crime by the soldiery. 
The burning property was some blocks 
in area, and around this the Cossacks 
formed a cordon; of course the inev- 
itable small boy was omnipresent at the 
fire, and the Cossacks made use of him. 
Tender little lads from six to sixteen 
were sent out in the city to drive the 
Chinamen to the scene of the conflagra- 
tion that they might be placed in line to 
pass buckets from the wells to the fire— 
there being no steam fire-engines in Vla- 
divostok, or in all East Siberia, for that 
matter. With shouts of glee these young- 
sters dashed into the main streets of the 
town, and wherever they saw a Chi- 
nese merchant they seized him by the 
cue and dragged him to the scene of the 
conflagration. Sometimes a little lad of 
ten or twelve would drive four or five 
Chinamen before him, the ends of their 
cues gathered together in one of his 
chubby fists, while in the other he tightly 
clasped a club with which to belabor the 
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miserable Celestials, who dared not re- 
sist. Of course there were fights be- 
tween the boys as the night wore on, and 
often a little chap had to give up his cap- 
tives to an older and larger boy. Merely 
driving the Chinamen soon palled on 
these youths, however, and soon a new 
sport was indulged in; the older boys 
began belaboring the Chinamen’s faces 
with their fists. Once in a while some 
miserable Celestial would break from 
his captors and run, not away, but 
toward the fire, his only object being to 
get away from his tormentors. Instantly 
half a dozen Cossacks would join in the 
chase, and woe betide the poor Chinese 
when caught; knocked down with the 
butts of heavy muskets, and left writhing 
and groaning on the ground for fiendish 
tormentors, still in short trousers, to 
kick almost to death. This scene I saw 
enacted not once, but often. Practically 
the Chinamen were turned over to the 
small boys of the city to torture, and they 
learned their lesson well. These boys 
are the coming citizens who will, to a 
large extent, control the destinies of 
Siberia in the future. Many of them 
wore the uniforms of the single gym- 
nasium in Vladivostok, and some day 
may become officers in an army that de- 


lights in acts of cruelty. 


From end to end of the great broad 
Svetlandskia, or Main Street, the solidly 
built stuccoed buildings of the banks, 
department stores, office and public 
buildings, give Vladivostok the appear- 
ance of a thriving Western city, save 
that we have no Western city of 40,000 
to 60,000 so permanently and hand- 
somely built as Vladivostock. Yet, 
while the daily papers are allowed to 
print every item of forergn news without 
fear of the censor, I was unable to secure 
a single American newspaper addressed 
in my name from the post-office, and au- 
tocratic rule is carried so far, here even 
at the extreme of Russia, that but one 
drug store, one school of each rank, and 
one of each kind of business house is per- 
mitted to establish itself, while no com- 
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petition of any kind is tolerated. Private 
schools are not permitted to compete 
with the public schools, but this city has 
built a large library building, an exten- 
sive museum, an Oriental college, a mas- 
sive seminary; and if the wealthy ex- 
convicts who contributed so largely to the 
funds for education had their way, com- 
pulsory education would soon be in full 
blast, even if they had to foot the bills 
and pay all expenses, for there is not a 
more patriotic people in the world than 
the ex-convicts and political exiles who 
flock to Vladivostok; nor is there to be 
found anywhere a more religious people, 
yet in this city of perhaps 40,000 civil- 
ians there is but one Greek church, a 
Lutheran chapel, and a small orthodox 
chapel at the soldiers’ barracks. There 
are 150 state and church holidays here 
when all business is suspended. Another 
was added during my stay, the birthday 
of Pushkin, Russia’s great Apostle of 
Freedom—himself at one time an exile. 
What a capital patron saint for a go- 
ahead, independent, patriotic Siberia. 

My last glimpse of the fair white Rus- 
sian city of the Far East was after a 
heavy fog had settled down over the en- 
tire country and delayed our sailing for 
more than two weeks. It was at the end 
of winter; the hills were barren and the 
gardens bare and brown; not a blade of 
grass was to be seen; then the fog came, 
and when it lifted, the landscape was 
no longer recognizable, the trees were 
clothed in green and the hillsides cov- 
ered with verdure, while the gorgeous 
pink azaleas upon the mountains were 
bursting into bloom. Weeds were a foot 
high, and grain was growing vigorously 
in the fields that a few weeks previously 
lay hidden beneath the snow. All was 
bustle and excitement, for during the 
brief summer all business for the year 
must be concluded, and the crops gath- 
ered. I had heard of the wonderful 
growth of plants in Siberia during the 
sudden spring weeks, but it all seemed 
magic, so changed was the white city by 

its single fog bath. 
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For nearly two years Vladivostok has 
remained hidden behind the haze of bat- 
tle. In a twinkling, with the raising of 
the war cloud, the world will behold 
Russia’s boasted “Ruler of the Far 
East” in a new light. Humbled and 
shorn of her glory, Vladivostok may 
stand forth a forsaken monument of the 
Slavs’ o’erweening and unsatisfied am- 
bition in the Far East. Side-tracked 
upon a branch of the great railway built 
to maintain forever her title as “ Ruler of 
the Far East,” Vladivostok must now 
yield place to Fusan, the city which the 
Japanese built at the extreme end of 
Korea with the determination, success- 
fully carried out, of making it the real 
and final terminus of Russia’s great 
Trans-Asian railway. This, the logical 
future commercial metropolis of the Far 
East and starting-point of the railway to 
Northern Europe, is an ice-free port the 
year round. Here every vessel bound 
from America to China, or European 
ports to Japan, passes within hailing 
distance; with the dawn of peace, it 
rises from the waves, the chief point of 
transshipment along the Asiatic coast, 
the center of a coasting trade already an- 
nually worth more than a billion dollars. 
The natural distributing-point for all 
Eastern Asia, Fusan, almost within ferry 
distance of the forts of Shiminoseka and 
the inland sea, becomes Japan’s monitor 
of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li as well as of the 
Japan and Yellow seas. As the war 
clouds disperse for a moment, we see 
Fusan—the uplifted—and beyond on 
the icy sea, Vladivostok—the isolated— 
no longer “Ruler of the Far East”; 
Russia must seek elsewhere for an out- 
let to the open sea. 

The history of Russia is but the story of 
a nation surrounded by other populous 
lands, that has advanced upon her 
neighbors’ territory, and receded but to 
advance again, after making the round, 
like children in the game of “bull in the 
pen,” to discover the weakest point of 
resistance. Wise statesmen are already 
trying to figure where Russia will next 
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expend her remorseless energy and util- 
ize her inborn instinct that teaches her 
(as it does the inanimate root planted in 
a dark cellar) to reach toward light, 
warmth, and water. In Peking have 
lived for centuries the descendants of 
Russian prisoners carried there ages ago, 
when once before Russia was hurled 
back from an Eastern advance by the 
yellow hordes of Asia; these exiles re- 
tain their religion and characteristics to 
this day. So Vladivostok may remain 
Russian to the core in the midst of a 
Mongol land, a little islet from which 
the wave of white supremacy has rolled 
back to gather strength for the next and 
inevitable onslaught, for there is an 
ever-advancing tide of population that 
spreads out from the Russian center in 
every direction to beat upon foreign 
shores. Russia must ever expand 
whether she will or no, for her popula- 
tion, increasing every year some two 
million souls, cries for breathing space, 
and now the left hand of the Czar, if 
drawn back from Eastern conquest, will 


be free to support his right that has been 
used to force Europe backward, for the 


ages. Scandinavia has felt within the 
century its strength that wrested from 
her the land of Finland, and all Europe 
fears for Norway, that in her single bless- 
edness she may no longer be able to 
withhold from Russia the ice-free ports 
upon the Atlantic she has so long envied 
and sought for. It is scarce a century 
since Poland became a part of Russia, 
and in the threatened break-up of Aus- 
tria~Hungary, the Slav-speaking Bohe- 
mians constitute the weak point in the 
circle where Russia may break through 
into Central Europe. Turkey has con- 
tributed territory to Russia, the recu- 
perative, after each period of exhaustion 
suffered by the great northern bear, 
and doubtless will again, now that Rus- 
sia’s energies are being turned away 
from the Far East. The troubles in the 
Trans-Caucasias offer an excuse, and 
the world will not be taken into Russia’s 
confidence until some trifling annexa- 
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tion is accomplished; and Turkey has 
not the strength of Japan. Russia still 
looks longingly toward the Persian Gulf, 
and by treaty between Persia and Rus- 
sia no railway may be built in Persia 
without consent of Russia. The fingers 
of the Czar’s great right hand are never 
idle; eyen during the war with Japan 
they have been itching to grasp European 
territory. Within the last year a contin- 
uous line of railway has been extended 
from Moscow and St. Petersburg across 
Central Asia to the borderland of Afghan- 
istan, where a large army corps has been 
maintained. England does not underes- 
timate the recuperative power of a na- 
tion of 150,000,000 population, that in 
less than half a century will increase 
naturally to twice that number; while 
in another fifty years the white popula- 
tion of Siberia will have increased from 
ten to fifty millions, and then perhaps, 
if not before, Russia will be ready once 
more to slowly extend her left hand over 
that portion of Eastern Asia not already 
under its palm. If Russia learns the 
secret from Japan, that success is based 
upon the education of the unit, the world 
may not regret to see an enlightened 
Russia rediscover a long-forgotten Vla- 
divostok and lift her from the clouds of 
obscurity once more to a pinnacle where 
all may gaze upon her as the renewed 
“Ruler of the Far East.” As once before 
in her history, Russia saved all Europe 
from the yoke of the yellow race, so she 
may again, for from Peking to Madras, 
the glory attained by Japanese arms has 
awakened the long dormant patriotism 
of the yellow races; this is not theoret- 
ical, it is real, and Vladivostok may yet 
be regretted by the white race when the 
contest between the two peoples is well 
on for the commercial supremacy of the 
world. Already there is a revulsion of 
feeling perceptible even in boycotted 
America; with the fall of Vladivostok it 
is safe to say the tide of world sympathy 
will vurn toward Russia and the United 
States in their exclusion from the treas- 
ure troves of Asia. 





HOW WE LOST SAKHALIN ISLAND 


A CHAPTER FROM OLD RUSSO-NIPPON DIPLOMATIC HISTORY 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


ee T was St. Petersburg on 

the fourteenth day of 

July, of the year of 

grace 1862. A proces- 

é ‘ sion was making its 

pass leisurely way through 

the streets; open-mouthed the children 

of the Czar were watching it. In all the 
memory of the 
northern capital, 
she had never seen 


anything like it. 
The topknots, the 


ceremonial robes 
of the castle days 
of Nippon, and 
the features and 
figures of the men 
who wore them: 
how impossibly 
alien they were! 
Moreover, as if 
bent on sowing the 
seeds of middle 
ages in the noon- 
light of the nine- 
teenth century, 
every one of the 
members of the 
strange procession carried in his girdle a 
pair of swords. 

It was the embassy from the Court of 
Yeddo; it had started on the twenty- 
second day of the first year of the period 
called Bunkyu, which fell upon 1861 of 
the Christian era. After having visited 
England, France, Holland, it had made 


its way through Prussia at last into the 
capital city of the White Czar of All the 
Russias. 

More remarkable even than the ap- 
pearances of these men were their char- 
acters, abilities, and futures. Terashima 
Munenori (later count), the famous 
foreign minister of the new régime under 
the imperial reign; 
Fukuzawa Yuki- 
chi, the founder of 
the now famous 
Keio Gijiku—that 
incubator of pro- 
gressive thoughts , 
—the foster moth- 
er of the makers of 
the New Nippon; 
Fukuchi Genichi- 
ro, a man of letters 
to whom Nippon 
owes no. smaller 
debt than that of 
Germany to Schil- 
ler, were among 
them. But the 
glory of the em- 
bassy was Matsu- 
daira Yasunao, 
Prince of Iwami. On the first list of 
the members of the embassy, you can- 
not find hisname. And it was this way 
that he came to grace the commission : 

Not so many days before the dispatch 
of the embassy the British minister resi- 
dent at Yeddo, heard of the personnel of 
the embassy. Meeting his friend Ando, 
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E or J 
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who was the prime minister among the 
elders of the Shogun’s court, the British 
minister said to him: “As for the em- 
bassy to Europe, its success can hardly 
be looked for with confidence, I fear. 
However, you will have a better chance 
if you were to appoint Matsudaira Ya- 
sunao as one of the commissioners. 
Prince of Iwami is the man for the 
mission.” ‘The distinction of envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
was conferred upon Takenouchi, Prince 
of Shimozuke, a genial gentleman who 
had already grown gray in the service 
of the Shogun. He had, once upon a 
time, filled the post of the minister of 
Hakodate, and that was the only reason 
for his appointment—a historic incident 
which sheds a deal of side light upon the 
careless administration of the time. As 
for Matsudaira, Prince of Iwami, he was 
more remarkable for his abilities than 
for his years; eloquent, resourceful, no 
conspiracy of circumstances, however 
sudden, however tangled, had ever 
been known to surprise his presence of 
mind, 

Now, the embassy was sent under the 
kindly cloak of strengthening the amity 
between the friendly Powers and our- 
selves, and of bringing about a still better 
understanding with us and our friends 
beyond the far seas. Its real and serious 
work, however, was outlined to its mem- 
bers under three headings: 1. To re- 
open the pourparler looking for a treaty 
which would define, once for all, the 
boundary line between the Nippon and 
the Russian territory in the island of 
Sakhalin. 2. To negotiate with the 
Powers for the postponement for five 
more years of the opening of four ports 
which was stipulated in the famous 
Treaty of Shimoda—or more commonly 
known as the Perry Treaty—as the time 
of opening was to fall upon the follow- 
ing year. 3. To negotiate for a modifi- 
cation in the exchange value of gold at 
the time. The exchange value of silver 
in Nippon was much higher than that 
of gold, which naturally encouraged the 
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unfavorable exodus of gold from the 
country. 

Soon after the arrival at St. Peters- 
burg, Matsudaira, Prince of Iwami, was 
seen in the streets; at times, it is said, 
his friends of the commission missed him 
for a number of hours. 

On the appointed day they came to- 
gether—the men from the Far East, per- 
fect strangers to the world-craft of diplo- 
macy as it was understood by Europe 
on the one hand, and on the other by 


. General Ignatieff, of international fame. 


As you see, then, it was no diplomatic 
pourparler; it was, pure and simple, a 
chapter of a stately comedy, the uncon- 
scious humor of which was delicious and 
heartrending from the standpoint of 
Nippon. Not a single warship for the 
men from Yeddo, not a single army corps 
—which was then, as now, the most 
powerful agency to give meaning to the 
sugared sounds of diplomatists’ lips. 
They were amazingly unread even in the 
school text-books of Western diplomacy. 
Facing them was the representative of 
the White Czar of All the Russias, the 
acknowledged star upon the stage of 
European diplomacy, rich in experiences, 
superb and sure of his own powers, 
and, above all, with the greatest military 
power in Europe ready to interpret the 
significance of his words. One might be 
permitted to smile over the genial man- 
ner with which the minister of the Czar 
must have greeted the embassy from the 
far Yeddo; and how the veteran diplo- 
matist must have enjoyed to the full the 
unique features of the entertainment. 
The representatives of the Yeddo 
Government opened the polite curtain 
drama by requesting Russia for the post- 
ponement of the opening of the treaty 
ports. England and other Powers had 
already given their consent, and with that 
graciousness which is so becoming to the 
superior doing a favor to some one not 
his equal, General Ignatieff was happy 
to give the consent of Russia on the first 
item. The question of the exchange 
rate was next broached. The Russian 
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Government regretted that it finds itself 
impossible to receive the commands and 
meet the pleasures of the Yeddo Govern- 
ment on that point. Then came the 
question of the boundary line in the 
Sakhalin. 

“The boundary line in the island of 
Sakhalin?” and the famous minister of 
the Czar raised his eyebrows in a mock 
amazement and dismay, which, however, 
was altogether good-natured. “Does 
your Excellency see any room for the dis- 
cussion of a boundary line between Rus- 
sia and Japan in the Sakhalin Island, 
which, as you know, is Russian terri- 
tory?” 

“We are here,” made answer Prince of 
Iwami, ‘“‘that we might make complete 
the amity between Russia and Japan. 
Your country is both great and strong. 
Forgive me, your Excellency, for saying 
that it is not very becoming to the dignity 
of so great a land as yours to stoop to 
devour the territory of a land both so 
small and weak as Nippon; in fact, it 
is almost contemptible.” They were 
bold words; commenting rather shock- 
ingly, no doubt, on the far-sounding 
reputation which Nippon had for polite- 
ness even in those early days. Prince 
of Iwami stoutly claimed the Sakhalin 
Island below the fiftieth degree as the 
Nippon territory. General Ignatieff 
found the idea amusing and laughed 
good-naturedly at the violence of the 
words from the representative of the 
polite race. Hours passed; the violence 
of the adjectives (in which the envoy 
from Yeddo was rich as he was poor in 
fleets and armies) kept on increasing; it 
told at last even upon the good nature 
of General Ignatieff. 

“Produce then,” said General Igna- 
tieff, “the proof that the island south 
of the fiftieth degree is Japanese terri- 
tory.” 


“The burden of proof is upon your 
Excellency and upon Russia.” 

“The discoverer of the Sakhalin is a 
Russian. That is one of the proofs.” 

“We have Manabe Rinzo, who not 
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only discovered, but also made a care- 
ful survey and mapping of the island.” 

“What other proofs have you to pre- 
sent other than that?” 

“Here is another,” said Prince of Iwa- 
mi. He spread before the general’s eyes 
some six sheets of maps. They were of 
the Far East, prepared by the English, 
Dutch, French, Germans and others. 
“The world, as you see,” said Prince 
Matsudaira, pointing at the maps, 
“recognizes the fiftieth degree of north 
latitude as the boundary line bétween 
Nippon and Russia.” 

“And your Excellency would accept 
the inaccurate and commercial maps 
made by anyone as the proof in the 
settlement of international questions of 
boundary lines between two sovereign 
Powers?” 

Prince of Iwami ignored the question 
and effaced it with a request. “I pray 
you to look at another map.” It was a 
Russian map. On it the fiftieth degree 
was taken as the boundary line. General 
Ignatieff smiled at it. 

“One of the kind,” General Ignatieff 
added, “not even worthy of command- 
ing the respect of a casual student. If, 
however, your Excellency looks upon 
maps as a proof which should bear in 
the case, there is an accurate map in the 
possession of the Russian Government.” 

“May we be permitted to examine it?” 

“| shall be happy to comply with your 
Excellency’s request at the appointed 
time to-morrow.” 

And for the day the negotiation came 
to a close. 

On the following morning General 
Ignatieff unrolled a Russian map before 
the Japanese envoys. Upon it the entire 
island of Sakhalin was painted in green. 

““As you can see,” said General Ig- 
natieff, “here before your Excellency’s 
eyes is an accurate and authentic map. 
Upon it the entire island of Sakhalin 
is marked beyond farther question.” 

“Tn truth, it is a splendid map,” said 
Prince of Iwami in response. “‘As this 
authentic map speaks with no uncertain 
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tones over the question, there is left no 
room for further dispute. I have 
nothing but a profound admiration for 
the thoroughness with which your Ex- 
cellency’s Government is served.” 

General Ignatieff smiled—smiled like 
a big boy smiling at a small boy—and 
not at all like a diplomatist. 

Conversation shifted; all was amiable 
now; it was a quiet burst of sunshine 
through a storm which had come sud- 
denly to an end. 

“On my way I have had the honor of 
visiting a number of our treaty Powers, 
England and France among others. 
Everywhere I went I heard something 
about your astronomical observatory. 
All of them spoke of it as the most per- 
fect of the kind in existence. I under- 
stand that England sends a number of 
students to it; so also France; and is it 
not true that your observatory is attract- 
ing a number of astronomers from all 
parts of Europe?” 

“Yes, I think that is true,” said the 
Russian minister. “It seems to stand 


as the final court of authority in all mat- 


ters astronomical. 
name. 
to say.” 

“May I not be permitted to visit your 
famous observatory, then? And would 
you not honor me with your company, 
_ and even on this very day? Would you 
not be gracious enough to show me the 
way at once?” 

“And pray, may I know the reason of 
your Excellency’s sudden and very deep 
interest in our observatory? What is 
your Excellency’s pleasure in visiting 
the observatory ?” 

“Simply this: I would be most happy 
if I were to have the honor of having the 
permission of visiting such an institution 
so justly famous the world over. Is 
there not your Excellency’s carriage 
standing at the gate at present? Permit 
me, I pray you, to share it with you?” 
And he insisted. 

And General Ignatieff persisted, natu- 
rally, in knowing the reason why. 


It justifies its good 
You can depend on what it has 
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“Tt is your Excellency’s pleasure to 
know my reasons for insisting upon this 
visit to the observatory. If I were to 
conform to your wishes—which I have 
not the slightest objection in doing under 
certain conditions—would you, on your 
side, give me your word of promise that 
you would gratify my wishes on this 
point?” 

“T agree,” said General Ignatieff 
rather gravely. 

“In passing through many states in 
Europe, I have taken care to secure the 
maps of the world—especially of Asia— 
in every country. I wished to know how 
widely the world at large recognized our 
claim to the territory in the Sakhalin 
south of the fiftieth degree north lati- 
tude. In St. Petersburg, my first 
thought was to secure a Russian map of 
Asia—and here it is before you. One 
of the first places to which I went was 
your famous astronomical observatory 
of which we have been speaking. There 
I examined the terrestrial globes—in- 
deed, in your observatory there are 
three globes. And on all and every one 
of them I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the boundary line between your country 
and mine clearly marked along the 
fiftieth degree. And your Excellency 
has just assured me that the observatory 
is the final court of authority to which 
the scholars from all parts of the civi- 
lized world gather for instructions, and 
its teachings are accurate and worthy of 
confidence. It was not only on one of 
the globes that I saw the correct bound- 
ary line between Russia and Nippon in 
the Sakhalin, but on all of the three. I 
regret to say, therefore, that I am forced 
to question the accuracy of the map pre- 
sented by your Excellency.” 

General Ignatieff was silent. Mat- 
sudaira, Prince of Iwami, would put his 
captive behind an iron door after he 
had chained him hand and foot. 

“T shall be very grateful,” he said, 
pointing to the map before him, “if you 
would be generous enough to give it to 


”” 


me, 
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Without a word, General Ignatieff 
rolled up the map. 

“In all my diplomatic experiences ” 
—he spoke rather seriously and slowly— 
“T have never had an opportunity of 
negotiating with a man like your Ex- 
cellency. Your foresight, mastery of 
details, and moreover your spirit, have 
won my admiration completely. I shall 
report the matter to his Majesty. For 
the sake of Japan, and especially in jus- 
tice to your Excellency, I shall do every- 
thing in my power to reopen the nego- 
tiations on the basis which will meet with 
your approval.” That, then, was the 
first intimation that Russia would be 
willing to enter into a pourparler, even, 
of settling the boundary line between 
her and Nippon in the Sakhalin. 

At the second conference, Prince of 
Iwami said to the Russian minister: 
“Last year your Count Muravieff came 
to our country and proposed to make the 
water between the Yezo and the Sakhalin 
as the boundary line between the two 
countries. We, on our side, held to the 
fiftieth degree. We failed to come to 
an understanding. ‘The reason we gave 
for our position was simple. We 
claimed the territory occupied by the 
Aino, who are the subjects of Nippon, 
as our own. Nothing more. And the 
northern limit of the territory covered by 
them and their interests runs along the 
fiftieth degree.” 

“There are a number of points in the 
extreme East where the line of demar- 
cation of our territory is still not sharply 
defined. Maritime Manchuria is one ex- 
ample of them. And I fear the Sakha- 
lin belongs to the same class. More- 
over, it is always happier for the peace 
and the future of friendly relations be- 
tween the two countries to have the 
water as a boundary line. All things 
considered, might it not serve to 
strengthen the ties between the two 
states, to leave this matter statu quo? 

Prince Matsudaira and his fellow- 
commissioners had no ear for anything 
short of a clean-cut boundary line along 
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the fiftieth degree recognized in black 
and white by the two governments. The 
Czar summoned his Asian Commission, 
and the following counter proposition 
was the result of their learned deliber- 
ations: As the fiftieth degree of north 
latitude runs over the top of a mountain 
in the Sakhalin, it is no easy matter to 
fix a boundary line which would do away 
with future disputes. Why not take a 
stream which runs east and west a little 
south of it—along the forty-eighth 
degree? 

“The retainers and the subjects of the 
clan of Ono,” was the answer of the 
Prince of Iwami to this compromise, 
“have covered the territory north of 
Ushiyoro. There are at Kushunrai a set- 
tlement and depots of the men under the 
Prince of Izu. We have already waived 
our rightful claim to the whole of the 
Sakhalin; it is the earnest wish of our 
Government to maintain a lasting friend- 
ship with our neighbor, Russia. As the 
modesty of our claim is apparent, may 
we not hope to have the advantage of 
your recognition of the justice of our 
claim?” 

At Peking, two years before that, on 
the Fourteenth of November, 1860, the 
same General Ignatieff had signed a 
treaty with China which gave to the em- 
pire of his imperial master the entire 
maritime Manchuria east of the Ussuri 
River, including that root of all Russian 
evils in the East called the port of Vladi- 
vostok, and many other beautiful things. 
Most naturally, the general could not 
wash his memory of the story of the 
easy victory he had won over an Oriental 
power. The mandarin and the samu- 
rai—could there be such a difference 
between them? And the virtues called 
justice and generosity—to which alone 
the Nippon claim made appeal—were 
the source of endless entertainments to 
the diplomatic circles of Russia rather 
than their guiding stars. So the nego- 
tiation dragged. Prince Matsudaira 
knew the dangerous condition of the 
Shogun Government at home; he wished 
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to bring the negotiations to a close. As 
he looked at it, it was far better to sign 
the treaty with Russia on the basis of the 
forty-eighth degree of latitude than 
either to prolong the negotiation or to 
break it off at that time. He was ready 
to sign the treaty Russia wished him to 
sign; ready, too, to apologize for his act 
by committing seppuku upon his return 
—the greatest good to his country, that 
was the only thing for which he cared. 
But the senior envoy, Takeuchi, Prince 
of Shimozuke, would not hear of it— 
“Not a step south of the fiftieth degree, 
that was the instruction from the Ba- 
kufu.” 

No definite line of demarcation was, 
therefore, entered upon the treaty; in- 
stead the two governments agreed to ap- 
point a joint boundary commission, 
whose duty it shall be to examine the 
topographical contour of the country, 
and decide upon a convenient and prac- 
tical boundary between Russia and 
Nippon. And the seals were affixed to 


the Treaty of St. Petersburg on the nine- 


teenth day of the eighth Moon of the 
second year of Bunkyu. 

In the following year, that is to say, 
1863, the Russian commissioners came 
to Hakodate. But the Tokugawa Gov- 
ernment had many more serious ques- 
tions to think of in the sad hours cf 
its downfall. It neglected to appoint 
the men to meet the Russian commis- 
sioners. 

Once more, three years later, the To- 
kugawa Government sent Koide, Prince 
of Yamato, to St. Petersburg; that was 
the last effort of the Shogun’s adminis- 
tration in the Sakhalin boundary ques- 
tion. When Koide returned to report 
his fruitless efforts, he found the Toku- 
gawa rule only on the pages of history. 

In the early days of the Restoration, 
when the actual power of administration 
was once more in the hands of the im- 
perial house, there were two men who 
figured largely as the arbiters of the fate 
of the Sakhalin. One of them was Count 
Kuroda Kiyotaka. He was one of the 
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clan of Satsuma. There were only two 
men who were stronger than he—Saigo 
and Okubo. At the time he filled the 
important post of the Director of the 
United Board of Yezo and Sakhalin. 
The other was Count Soejima Tanemi. 
He had served as am imperial councilor 
to his Majesty and had then just 
accepted the portfolio of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He had heard of the 
Alaskan transaction of Russia with the 
United States; he was advised also of 
the Russian activity along the Afghan 
frontiers. On a fine day, he dreamed a 
fine dream. Turning to Count Okuma, 
who was the Minister of Finance at the 
time, he said: “‘Can you pay two mil- 
lions of rio for the Sakhalin ?—that is, 
to purchase all the Russian claims on 
the island?” “There is no difficulty 
about that,” was the gratifying answer. 

Count Soejima lost no time in broach- 
ing the proposal to Russia through her 
acting minister in Tokyo. Some time 
after that the French minister at Tokyo 
called upon Count Soejima: “Permit 
me to congratulate you on your success. 
I hear that the Russian Government is 
about to accept your offer.” 

Almost the next visitor at the residence 
of Count Soejima was Count Itagaki. 
And this was the message Count Ita- 
gaki had for his friend: “You have 
heard, of course, of the result of the 
throne conference? No? Well, the 
throne and the councilors have decided 
to act upon the recommendations of 
Kudoda in his recent memorial. We are 
to abandon the Sakhalin completely for 
all time.” 

Not so many days after that the Rus- 
sian minister at Tokyo called upon 
Count Soejima and said: “It seems that 
the offer of purchasing the Sakhalin 
comes mainly from the Foreign Office of 
your Government—does it not? The 
Daijokwan seems to be of a different 
mind. Is it not better for you to aban- 
don the project?” And so it came to 
pass on the very gateway of victory 
perched defeat. 
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On the Twenty-ninth of August of the 
seventh year of Meiji, 1874, at St. Pe- 
tersburg, in the Asian Bureau of the 


Russian Foreign Department, the ne-" 


gotiation over the boundary line was re- 
newed. Vice-Admiral Enomoto Buyo, 
who had been newly appointed to be the 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary to Russia, represented Nip- 
pon. Prince Gortchakoff spoke for Rus- 
sia. Our claim was even more modest 
than in the declining days of the Toku- 
gawa Bakufu; the Nippon Government 
wished Russia to recognize some nat- 
ural boundary line in the Sakhalin 
between Nippon and Russia. The only 
boundary Prince Gortchakoff was in- 
clined to recognize, however, was the La 
Perouse Strait. Following the instruc- 
tion from home, Enomoto then demand- 
ed in exchange that Russia should rec- 
ognize all of the islands of the Kurile 
groupas the Nippon territory, and‘also to 


open the Sakhalin waters to the fisheries 
of the Nippon people. But now all was 
different; Russia had succeeded in 
planting her feet firmly upon the soil of 
the Sakhalin; and pray what was the 
use of her taking the trouble of removing 
them, and what sense or poetry was there 
for the famous Russian minister to as- 
sist his country in such a thankless task? 
But a storm arose from another direction 
of the sky; it was the powerful logic of 
the black affairs of the Balkans which 
persuaded the astute diplomatist of the 
Czar to sign, at last, the historic Eno- 
moto-Gortchakoff treaty on the Seventh 
of May—the Twenty-fifth of April of 
the Russian calendar—1875. And what 
is called the exchange between the Ku- 
rile group and the Sakhalin passed into 
history—the first black stain on our 
national honor, which has been insulting 
the sun-flag for over half a century. 
And so it was we lost the Sakhalin. 





THE AFTER-PLAY 


By MABEL HERBERT URNER 


wail was in the row behind 
Mee =6them. 

She had seen him as 
they entered. The 
usher was slow and 
awkward in pulling 
down their seats, and 

as she waited—for one swift second their 
eyes had met. And then she passed into 
her seat, painfully conscious of the color 
that was burning her face and that he 
could not help but see. 

Her father turned to her with some re- 
mark about the crowded house, but she 
hardly heard him. She was trying to 
think clearly, to realize what the evening 
would be—with him only a few yards 
away. 


The lights were lowered now, the 
orchestra ceased, and the curtain rose. 
She leaned back with a little sigh of 
relief, thankful for the darkness that 
would shield her face. With an ef- 
fort she forced her attention to the 
stage. 

The scene represented the library of 
an English house. A maid was dusting 
the chairs and carrying on an animated 
conversation with the butler. How 
vividly it recalled a remark he had once 
made—that in two-thirds of the society 
plays, the curtain rose on a maid dusting 
the chairs and bric-a-brac; that if she 
would only dust them well, it would not 
annoy one so, but she always made the 
same ineffectual little dabs here and 
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there—no self-respecting house-girl ever 
dusted like that. 

She felt an inclination to laugh, as she 
watched this girl making purposeless 
little whisks with her duster. She was 
dusting one chair now for the third time, 
just flicking over the seat and back with- 
out touching it anywhere else. And he 
—he was only a few seats away, looking 
on with his grave, amused eyes. 

It was at the end of the second act that 
the usher came hurrying toward them. 

“Ts this Dr. Grafton?” 

Her father bowed. 

“There is a telephone call for you at 
the office, sir.” 

The possibility of her father being 
called away to-night had not occurred 
to her. That he always entered in the 
physicians’ register the location of his 
seat, she knew, and he was often called; 
but tu-night—she caught his arm— 

“Oh, you must not leave me here— 
if you go I shall go with you.” 

“Why, my dear, how foolish. 
send the carriage back for you.” 

“Yes, I know—but I don’t wish to 
stay.” 

“Now, that is nonsense, and besides— 
why, here is Clark Norton behind us. 
Clark, I am going to leave Katherine for 
you to look after.” 

“*T shall be delighted, doctor.” It was 
his voice—and her father was gone. 

And then—then he came and took her 
father’s seat. 

“T suppose you know how—how help- 
less I was to prevent this?” 

“T know,” he answered gravely. 

“And father—of course he has not 
heard—I have not told him—yet.” 

“Ts it necessary to say that? I knew 
—of course.” 

There was an awkward pause; then 
he said prosaically: “This seems to be 
rather well staged, does it not?” 

“Yes, the staging is good.” 

“But one has grown to expect that, to 
resent it if each new production is not 
more elaborately staged than the last. I 
sometimes think it is carried too far. 


I will 
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There are times when one feels that the 
stage settings are meant to stand out 
above everything else; when even the 
characters seem secondary.” 

The curtain rose now on the last act, 
and she was saved the effort of a reply. 
She felt something like resentment that 
he could talk so easily and so well. 
That he was talking merely to relieve her, 
embarrassment, she knew, and yet she 
resented the ease and naturalness with 
which he did it. She kept her eyes on 
the stage, but she was conscious only of 
him and of his nearness. 

At last it was over, and he led her out 
through the crowded house into the clear 
coldness of the night. The great arc 
lights over the entrance lit up the long 
line of waiting carriages. 

For the moment she gave herself up 
to the joy of being with him. How 
natural it seemed—to be with him. How 
often they had come out of this same 
theater together. The touch of his hand 
on her arm, as he guided her through 
the crowd, thrilled her now as it always 
had—that little imperious touch that 
belonged to no one but him. She had 
told him once that if she lay dead and he 
should come and touch her, it would 
bring her back to life. Her face grew 
crimson at the memory of it. Oh, how 
recklessly she had shown her love. 

Their carriage drew up at the curbing 
now, and a moment later they were 
whirling through the city. He put the 
lap robe carefully about her and then 
leaned back in silence. She gazed out at 
the great dark buildings that seemed to 
frown upon her as they flew past. The 
street lamps made dim splashes of 
yellow light in the darkness. Farther 
out the avenues were almost deserted— 
only the clanging of distant street-cars 
and the sound of their own carriage re- 
lieved the stillness. A familiar church 
spire loomed up before them; she caught 
her breath—only two more squares. 
Only one square now—just three more 
houses — and now —the carriage had 


stopped. He helped her out and up the 
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stone steps. At the door she turned to 
bid him a formal good night. 

“J am coming in.” He said it very 
quietly. 

“Oh!” 

“One cannot say much for your hos- 
pitality.” 

“I—I beg your pardon—it did not 
occur to me that you would care to come 
in. 

They were in the library now. She 
went over to a chair by the open grate 
and drew off her gloves. He was stand- 
ing by the mantel looking down into the 
fire. 

There was a long silence—heavy, in- 
tense, unbearable. Her hands trembled 
painfully; she played with her gloves 
that he might not notice. But he was 
still gazing down at the fire. 

At last he turned to her: “That 
message—the telephone call for your 
father, it was not from a patient—-I had 
it sent.” 

“You—had—it sent,” she repeated 
dully. “I don’t understand.” 

“It is very simple—I arranged to have 
him called away.” 

“And my father—he knew?” 

“Ts. 

“He knew you would be sitting behind 
us?” 

“e Yes.” 

“And that he would ask you to look 
after me?” 

~s 

“You had planned all that?” There 
was a boundless scorn in her voice. 

“Yes,” flushing painfully. 

“And this—the telling of it to me— 
had you planned that, too?” 


Didn’t you?”—with a mock- 
ing little laugh. ‘‘What a pity you did 
not plan it all. I am sure you could 
have thought of something more effective 
than this. Don’t you think you could?” 
“Possibly.” 
“But you did not think it necessary, 
did you? You counted only on giving 
me an opportunity of being with you. 


You thought that I would do the rest, 
that I would make all kinds of conces- 
sions, that I would retract all the things 
I said when we parted, and most hum- 
bly admit that it was I—I who had been 
wrong. How magnanimous—how in- 
finitely magnanimous of you to give me 
this chance to—to win you back.” 

“Had you let me explain this—I could 
have justified it—unpardonable as it may 
seem. But since you have chosen to 
look at it as you do—I can say nething. 
It is very late. I should not have de- 
tained you so long.” 

Before she realized it he was gone. 

The room seemed suddenly to mock 
her with its emptiness. There was a 
startled stillness about it all. Her eyes 
were fixed on a small bronze dragon 
that was on the mantel and that he had 
pushed aside with his arm. It was 
there he had stood when first he told her 
of his love, and then he had come to her 
and taken both her hands, and she had 
registered a swift vow, that whatever 
pain and sorrow the years might bring, 
she would bear them uncomplainingly 
for the sake of that moment of supreme 
oy. 
"And now—now he was going out of 
her life forever—forever. Oh, no—no— 
anything but— She flew through the 
library and out into the hall. 

No—he had not gone—he was stand- 
ing by the door drawing on his gloves. 
She could have cried aloud with the joy 
of finding him. And then she realized 
that she was holding out her hands to 
him and that he was looking at her with 
cold, grave eyes. 

She drew back, clasping her hands 
nervously, “Oh, I—I came to see if you 
had gone—I mean if you had closed the 
door—it does not always latch.” 

“T will close the door and latch it.” 

She shrank from the coldness in his 
voice. 

“Oh, Clark—don’t you—can’t you 
see—oh, you are making it so hard.” 
Her lips were trembling piteously. 

“You made it very hard for me.” 
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His voice was still cold, though a warm on a couch and buried her face in the 

light had crept into his eyes. But she pillows. And then—then he came to 

did not see it, for her own were filled with her. There was no coldness in his voice 

tears. now, for in its place had come infinite 
She turned back into the library, sank _ tenderness. 
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TO A WHIP-POOR-WILL 


By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


| eadacony of shadow and the twilight still, 
When stars begin to blossom in the sky, 


And in her azure garden-close on high 
The moon goes, silvering the vale and hill— 
With what enchanted music thou dost fill 
The fragrant dusk! A song that is a sigh! 
Afar, the echoes quaver, faint and die: 


Silent the air; then, once more, Whip-poor-will ! 


Again and yet again thy lyric call, 
Sweet and insistent, down the darkness goes, 
Seeking in vain an answer in the night; 
Again and yet again the flute-notes fali, 
And earth, enraptured, in her slumber knows 


Dreams that are lovely with thy song’s delight. 
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WILLARD L. METCALF 


AN AMERICAN LANDSCAPE PAINTER 


By ROYAL 


BRITICISM takes ac- 

Mee count of many things 

in a work of art, but at 

the outset it places the 

artist in one of two 

categories—among the 

men who “ know how,” 

or among the men who are amateurs, in 

the least edifying sense, all their lives 
long. 

Mr. Willard L. Metcalf is one of the 
men who “ know how.” This fact was 
recognized when he exhibited the figure 
pieces identifying him, by their work- 
manship, with Parisian sources of train- 
ing; but it becomes more characteristic 
and more interesting when his landscapes 
are considered. If these rise above the 
ordinary level, it is because they illus- 
trate a method rare enough in American 
art. Landscape work has been, on the 
whole, stronger than figure work in this 
country, for the reason that it has been 
richer in color and in sentiment, in tem- 
perament and in atmosphere. Again and 
again American artists have proved that 
the achievement of these qualities is com- 
patible with technical limitations. For a 
few men of genius equally well qualified 
to feel and to paint, like Inness or Wy- 
ant, we have had scores of men of talent 
whose hands have not been able to keep 
pace with their ideas. The thing that 
has always impressed me about Mr. 
Metealf’s art has been the easy effect- 
ive way in which it has been wrapped 
round his ideas, as if his hand and his 
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eye worked in almost unconscious har- 
mony toward.a common end; as if 
expression were, with him, indeed, a 
condition following upon observation 
like echo following speech in a vaulted 
chamber. 

Stated in its simplest terms this gift 
of his is a gift of drawing. As we shall 
see, it reacts upon other elements in his 
work, but the essential point to record 
first is his skill in transferring an ob- 
ject to paper or canvas with a touch 
as fluent as it is sure. I have alluded 
to his figure pieces. They, too, show 
what an accomplished draftsman he 
is; yet, curiously, the drawing in them 
does not, in my opinion, possess quite 
the quality which lies in the draftsman- 
ship of his landscapes. Perhaps it is 
because human forms are not as charm- 
ing to him as landscape forms. That, 
at all events, is the inference to be drawn 
from comparison of his work in the one 
field with his work in the other. The 
figure pieces command respect; the 
landscapes command much more, for 
good drawing in the landscapes is a vir- 
tue developing other virtues, and con- 
tributing with them to the construction 
of beautiful pictorial or decorative units. 
Here is where the reaction aforesaid 
comes in. I remember seeing in an 
exhibition in Philadelphia, some years 
ago, a small canvas by Mr. Metcalf, on 
which he had painted a narrow stream, 
the sedgy banks of which filled the im- 


mediate foreground. The composition 
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was simplicity itself. The artist had not 
attempted to transmogrify his quite 
casual motive, nor had he sought to get 
more poetry into his picture than could 
be put there by the faithful, straight- 
forward notation of a twilight effect of 
atmosphere. But this unpretentious 
rural “bit” had really an uncommon 
eloquence, and, as it seemed to me, this 
was due to the precision with which 
everything in it was drawn. An equally 
sensitive artist, using a less accurate 
brush, would have got much for his 


pains in sketching the same scene; but ° 


Mr. Metcalf got a great deal more 
through giving, without the least excess 
of detail, a fuller, more precise, and more 
delicate interpretation of the subject. 
In his later work he has used his faculty 
of expression through draftsmanship 
to steadily richer and richer purpose. 
The decorations he executed for the 
walls of a well-known tobacco estab- 
lishment in New York formed a land- 
mark in his career, and, incidentally, 
threw new light on the resources of land- 


scape painting. Open-air studies in 
mural decoration are no new thing. 
But Mr. Metcalf struck an individual 
note when he set forth, in the seven or 
eight divisions of a long frieze, scenes in 
Cuba with which one would have said a 
decorator, in the strict sense, could have 


had nothing to do. Havana harbor is 
there, with all its familiar episodes of 
sea-wall, docks, and buildings; the to- 
bacco plantations are there, and all this 
material is handled with the freedom 
and vividness of an artist making a 
sketch for the sake of the scene before 
him. But with that manual adroitness 
and authority which he possesses in such 
generous measure, with that polished 
craftsman’s innate sense of the fitness 
of things, which is not less precious than 
his draftsmanship, Mr. Metcalf has 
fused his landscape impressions into a 
decorative design, and makes a remark- 
ably winning appeal. He does this, 
of course, because he has studied the 
scheme as a whole. He does it also be- 
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cause he has had the ability to lend in- 
terest to things which, in other hands, 
would very possibly have remained 
merely commonplace and dull. 

He is so clever, so deft, in hitting off 
the pitch of a long line of roofs, the droop 
of a palm, or the silhouette of a ship 
lying at anchor in the gleaming bay. A 
cart making a little blot of form and 
color in the blazing light is for him an 
excuse for one of those flashes of tech- 
nical sleight-of-hand which only one 
artist in five hundred can put to his 
credit. Looking at Mr. Metcalf’s Cu- 
ban subjects, I have recalled, vaguely, 
pictures like Fortuny’s “Beach at Por- 
tici,” in which a tiny cab filling only a 
subordinate part in the composition 
turns out to be, on closer scrutiny, a little 
wonder of workmanship. The Ameri- 
can painter is amazingly facile at this 
sort of thing, and at the same time, as | 
have indicated, he keeps this sort of 
thing in its place. His Cuban scenes 
are full of such engaging examples of 
legerdemain ; but they also form a well- 
balanced decorative scheme. 

They give a new measure of Mr. Met- 
calf’s talent, but about a year ago he 
demonstrated still further that he had 
the principle of growth, and that with 
new opportunities he could carry his art 
into new stages of development. After 
a long summer on the shores of the Da- 
mariscotta River, in Maine, he brought 
home and exhibited in New York the 
twenty-one canvases from which the 
landscapes reproduced in this article 
have been selected. In them he may 
be said to have “found himself,” pro- 
ducing a body of work broad in scope 
and rich in content. To those who have 
long watched his progress it was plain 
that if he had greatly widened his range, 
he had as greatly fertilized the realism 
which he has always practised. I have 
seen pictures of his in the past in which 
he has appeared to be satisfied with a 
purely impersonal statement of facts. 
To this day, I imagine, he would shrink 


from importing into a picture elements 
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having their origin in his emotions alone. 
But, on the other hand, his Maine stud- 
ies reflect a sympathy more alert and 
more penetrating than he was wont to 
disclose some time ago, and the exhibi- 
tion to which I refer was remarkable for 
nothing more than for its truth to the 
very soul of the American landscape as 
it is known in one of its most character- 
istic phases. The crisp airs and glan- 
cing lights of early autumn afternoons, 
the deep greens of summer leafage, the 
freshness and brilliance of water shining 
under a New England sky, all these 
sources of charm were put before us with 
the artist’s old command of his brushes, 
and with a new spirit informing every 
inch of the painted surfaces. 

I have often observed the disposition 
of American landscape painters to 
change their material out of all knowl- 
edge, so that a Connecticut pasture is 
made to look like the edge of a forest 
depicted by Diaz or Rousseau; and 
sometimes, when our countryside is not 
misrepresented in this way, it is quite as 
effectually disguised behind a veil of iri- 
descent pigment, exploited solely for the 
iridescence. When Mr. Metcalf pitched 
his tent beside the Damariscotta he re- 
solved to paint its portrait with as much 
care for its individual traits as he would 
use in painting the portrait of a man or 
awoman. ‘The lovely river has a phys- 
iognomy of its own, and so has every or- 
chard or meadow along its banks. No- 
where save in America will you find such 
a tree as Mr. Metcalf has painted in his 
“Birches in May,” or “The Red Ma- 
ple”; nowhere else in the world do blos- 
soming trees have quite the background 
that is given to them in his “Spring”; 
and the same unique raciness is to be 
discerned in pictures of his like “The 


Bridge Road,” or “Captain Elliot’s 


House,” or “East Boothbay Harbor,” 
which interpret in all its fragrant in- 
tegrity that atmosphere of homespun 
beauty which distinguishes the typical 
American scene from the immemorial 
pastoral scene of England, the romantic 
scene of France, or the scene, brimming 
over with art and antiquity, that you find 
in Italy. To have put the truth of the 
soil into his work thus triumphantly, in 
an age which has witnessed the rise of 
the almost compelling influences of the 
Barbizon school and the Impressionists, 
is, byitself, no small achievement. More- 
over, Mr. Metcalf did not stop there. 

He made delightful pictures of his 
truths. Perhaps “East Boothbay Har- 
bor” would not strike the untrained 
observer as a mine of pictorial sugges- 
tion, but to the artist who never expects 
to take composition all ready made from 
nature’s hands, the mere sweep of the 
shore is a motive on which to build a 
capital effect. In Mr. Metcalf’s pic- 
ture the crudity which belongs to a town 
of the sort is retained in so far as the 
sentiment, the air, of the place is con- 
cerned; but the huddled roofs and the 
broad waters upon which they look are 
concentrated in an arrangement with 
the foreground and the sky which gives 
to the whole canvas an artistic felicity 
fairly comparable to that which is cus- 
tomarily expected only from more aca- 
demic painters. 

Form is indispensable in this arrange- 
ment. All through it you perceive the 
exercise of Mr. Metcalf’s draftsman- 
ship, of his skill in delineating struc- 
tural things. But to form, accurately 
observed and firmly drawn, he adds 
color that is not only seen but felt, light 
and air, and produces not only a sound 
but a glowing and exhilarating tran- 
script of nature. 
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THE PROMISE AND PROBLEMS OF 
RECIPROCITY 


By HAROLD BOLCE 


mem UCH of the enthusiasm 
wea OVer reciprocity is 
stirred by the large, 
cosmopolitan sugges- 
tion in the term. Amer- 
ica is outgrowing its 
provincialism. There 


are fish in the sea beyond Cape Cod! 
Through the Golden Gate which shut 
out the Mongolians, a new light—the 
light of Asia—is breaking. The type 
of Yankee who, on a ship flying the 


Union Jack and bound westward from 
Greenwich, asked Max O’Rell if he 
were not a foreigner, is happily giving 
way to the American with the world- 
mind. We are learning that Britain’s 
“dominion over palm and pine” is none 
the less complete simply because the 
flagstaff over Windsor Castle, as Mr. 
Vanderlip boasted, was cut on Puget 
Sound. Weare discovering that Perry’s 
Christian opening of Japan has given us 
no mortgage on the Mikado’s commerce. 
We have awakened to the realization 
that we are a much greater people within 
our boundaries than we are beyond. 

At this juncture reciprocity is advo- 
cated as a method of giving us sub- 
stantial status abroad as a trading 
nation. Since Blaine’s day, reciprocity 
has not been carefully considered in 
America, save by a few enthusiasts, 
because the one fact that would have 
given it national vitality—our trade 
fiasco beyond the seas—has been stur- 
dily suppressed. Now that we are 


awakening to the reality that Japan is a 
greater Power on the Pacific than we 
are; that in South America we are a 
laughing-stock, stammering about our 
bargains in a foreign tongue; that our 
paltry exports of factory goods to Europe 
are dwindling; and that, in short, our 
sphere of influence is confined to our 
continent, the popular thought in Amer- 
ica is being directed away from whatever 
policies may be responsible for this wide 
unsuccess abroad, and is looking to 
reciprocity as one of the means of bring- 
ing about a bigger and more lucrative 
trade with the world. 

Reciprocity has ceased to be merely 
an academic question, for American 
firms are beginning to fear and even feel 
the anti-American trade movement now 
extending over both Europe and Asia. 
The new Chinese wall, reared not against 
the barbarian but to keep out the goods 
of the Christian Yankee; the tariff war 
which Russia has been waging against 
us; and now Germany’s impending 
participation and probable leadership 
in the commercial battle of Europe to 
crush our trade, have given the principle 
of reciprocity a force which may make 
it a great national issue. In fact, it is 
now being embraced eagerly by many 
thoughtful citizens as the watchword of 
a new American era. 

In the belief of its promoters, reci- 
procity, while multiplying our activities 
and reducing the cost of living at home, 
would not only safeguard our present 
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foreign trade, but increase our profit and 
prestige abroad. The advocates of this 
reform are confident that it would trans- 
form us into a first-class commercial 
Power. Instead of a burly stevedore 
wheeling down raw cotton, raw copper, 
and unground wheat to the alien ships at 
our ports, Uncle Sam would rise to the 
more profitable role of captain of com- 
merce. He would preside over ship- 
ments of high-grade cargoes, and might 
find the traffic so lucrative that he could 
afford to acquire a merchant fleet of his 
own. 

It would add, I think, to the force of 
the argument in favor of reciprocity to 
concede that it is not a golden rule of 
commerce, designed for universal use. 
It is valuable to two countries or to a 
group in so far as it secures to that 
limited number certain monopoly of 
opportunity in a foreign market. The 
more nations included in a reciprocity 
combine, the fewer advantages of a spe- 
cial character to any one of them. Reci- 
procity implies discrimination against 
less favored nations. Two or several 
nations agree to exchange products 
within a common tariff enclosure. The 
rest of the world is shut out. 

If reciprocity should be applied to all 
nations its purposes would be defeated. 
That would mean that the tariff walls 
around all countries had been lowered. 
In such an unwalled world of oppor- 
tunity the American workingman, fol- 
lowing in the stormy wake of the Panama 
Commission, would send abroad for his 
bargains! When it fathoms the danger 
we can safely trust capital to stay the 
movement before it reaches that point. 
We must, it will be admitted, have some 
kind of a protective barricade. Even 
Heaven has a wall around it! 

Reciprocity ‘would, naturally, bring 
about a commercial millennium only to 
the few countries that framed its regu- 
lations. While it is a working and profit- 
able system for several nations, it reaches 
its greatest efficiency when confined to 
two contracting parties. _ America, for 


example, established reciprocity with 
Cuba in 1902, granting to that island 
the exclusive right to fill the American 
sugar bowl. That now means a revenue 
of more than $64,000,000 annually to 
Cuba. We guaranteed that Cuba for 
five years would have the privilege of 
shipping sugar through our customs 
channels at a rate twenty per cent less 
than any other country has to pay us for 
waiting on our table. Once Germany 
sold us millions of dollars’ worth of 
sugar. Its sugar trade with America 
has now been almost annihilated. 

This reciprocity concession to Cuba 
is valuable to that island because it gives 
it a monopoly in our market. If we ex- 
tended Cuba’s sugar privilege to Russia 
and Germany (which we have pledged 
ourselves as a nation not to do), Cuba’s 
advantage would cease. There would 
then be no foundation for the argument 
that the results in Cuba testified to the 
value of reciprocity as an economic 
system. Neither the advocates of reci- 
procity nor its opponents would consent 
to the extension of the sugar reciprocity 
treaty to European, South American, 
or Asiatic sugar countries. It is clear 
that genuine reciprocity, like true love, 
thrives best away from the crowd! 

It is futile to deny that reciprocity is 
an extension of the monopoly system, 
yet therein lie both its power to make 
substantial converts at the start and the 
assurance that it will not force the world 
to an ultimate free-trade level, for it is 
to the interests of reciprocity nations not 
to bid too many to share the advantages 
of the system. The more reciprocity is 
extended, the less the monopoly. Reci- 
procity might be said to bea tonic, which 
when concentrated is very stimulating 
to trade, but which loses its power the 
more it is diluted. 

If, for example, we extended to Eu- 
rope, South America, and the East In- 
dies the same sugar concession enjoyed 
by Cuba, a saccharine flood would over- 
sweep the United States. This would 
lower the cost to the consumer, but 
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that, from the protectionist point of 
view, would be a dubious benefit, for 
when capital cannot make its profit on 
sugar how can labor hope to be worth 
its salt! Moreover, such a tidal influx 
of sugar from other countries would 
wreck the prosperity of Cuba, and that 
would be a final argument against‘ the 
wide extension of the reciprocity system. 


OUR NEED OF CANDOR IN DISCUSSION 


One reason why there is so much con- 
fusion of utterance over reciprocity and 
protection is that on both sides of our 
tariff wall the economic posters are mis- 
leading. The method of both statesmen 
in office and reformers out of it is to 
espouse the theory first and hunt for 
the facts to support it afterward, and 
it has seldom made any change in the 
theory when the facts were not forth- 
coming! 

The result is that the crowds are not 
following the leader. Every thought- 


ful citizen in America is fast becoming 


an economist, and every man, if we can 
believe his critics, is wrong! Perhaps 
in no former period of prosperity has 
there been a greater clamoring of voices 
than now deafens the land. Usually, 
widespread agitation of economic ques- 
tions is stimulated only by a panic or a 
campaign. But although it is an off-year 
for demagogues, with the only danger to 
office-holders being an occasional mis- 
step toward the penitentiary, with burst- 
ing granaries throughout the land and 
streams of gold overflowing our banks, 
we present the spectacle of a people pro- 
foundly stirred over our tariff and the 
need of reciprocity with foreign Powers. 

And the auspicious thing is that 
scarcely two investigators think alike. 
Every new argument for or against 
tariff revision, reciprocity, retaliation, 
or maximum and minimum schedules 
evokes a chorus of dissent. 

Party organs are playing new tunes. 
But no strain thus far gives promise of 
rallying the people. The masses that 
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do the marching and carry the lanterns 
and the banners have stopped to read 
the signs of the times. The great eco- 
nomic leader has not arrived; at least, 
he has not registered! It is probable 
that the next presidential campaign will 
offer opportunity for a strong man of in- 
ternational grasp who will temper ideal- 
ism with statistics and enlist the people 
of the United States in a broad foreign 
commercial policy worthy of the nation. 

In the mean time partisans are tor- 
turing statistics to support fallacies that 
have long since served their campaign 
purposes. For example, with the de- 
cline in our exports of agricultural and 
pastoral products, due to our own ap- 
petite and our purchasing ability, there 
has been, fortunately for the statistical 
sophists, an increase of exports of manu- 
factures. But these loyal reviewers fail 
to tell the American people that a large 
part of these goods goes to thousands 
of Americans who have left the United 
States to engage in business, farming, 
and mining operations in Mexico and 
Canada. Weare selling to our own peo- 
ple there, hauling the goods farther and 
paying duties upon them at the Mexican 
and Canadian borders. But even if these 
were not our old customers whose pur- 
chases now merely transfer the returns 
from the domestic to the less profitable 
foreign column in our ledger, our trade 
with Mexico and Canada should be 
classed apart from the American com- 
merce that goes oversea. Our traffic with 
the Dominion at our northern border 
and with Mexico on the south is a part 
of the American continental trade ex- 
pansion. Geographically, it is all our 
country. The traveler looking out of the 
car window is wholly unaware when he 
passes from the United States into either 
of these adjoining countries, Freight 
cars carry shipments to Winnipeg and to 
the City of Mexico with the same facility 
that marks our splendid traffic between 
our own cities. It would be a shameful 
and incredible failure if we did not have 
a large trade with these two countries. 
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The fact that it is about fifty per cent of 
the total is less amazing than that we do 
not have it all or nearly all. It should 
be ours. When it is reflected that Eu- 
rope controls half the foreign trade of 
Mexico, our near-by boasting becomes 
less impressive. 

Inasmuch as our sea-borne trade in 
factory goods is insignificant, the totals 
to Canada and Mexico seem large to us. 
And if we subtract them from our total 
foreign commerce in finished wares, the 
remainder (a trifling sum for the Ameri- 
can nation) will include all the wares we 
ship by sea. If our statisticians would 
do that and thus reveal to the people 
that, although we have kept up our 
boasting, our exports of manufactures to 
Europe, which have never amounted to 
much, are actually declining, and that 
that decrease would be more conspicuous 
still but for our system of classifying 
copper and kerosene as “finished prod- 
ucts,” the figures scattered over the 
United States every month would be far 
more truthful than is the present jubilant 
array. 

This failure to give a clear analysis 
of our factory exports has made it diffhi- 
cult for the public to understand why we 
are in need of reciprocity or some similar 
system of commercial exchange with 
other nations. A mistaken sense of 
patriotism has prompted this work of 
diverting attention from our defeat in 
Europe and South America by calling 
attention to our success in the aggregate. 
The Fourth of July is still the biggest 
figure in our statistics! 

If the reciprocity newspapers realized 
the truth and importance of the record, 
they would print the story of our trade 
failures oversea, and how the news of 
five years of steady defeat in Europe has 
been kept from view by adding to these 
declining figures the increasing totals of 
our exports to Canada and Mexico. It 
is not reasonable to believe that the 


American people as a whole prefer to - 


have the facts of our colossal unsuccess 
in the sale of competitive wares in 


Europe disguised as part of a world- 
wide advance. As the greatest of all 
nations in our domestic commerce, we 
can afford to confess defeat abroad. 
Until we do so, we cannot bring to the 
questions of tariff revision and reci- 
procity the candor indispensable to the 
settlement of these issues to the lasting 
interests of America’s foreign trade, and 
so long as the passing of our raw car- 
goes to the foreign mills whose output 
is crowding ours out of the markets of 
the world beguiles us into believing that 
we are in the forefront of the exporting 
nations, we shall not be able intelligent- 
ly to realize the pressing importance of 
some kind of reciprocal trade relations 
with our competitors. 

The old delusion that the world was 
flat died hard. It was easier to behead 
the astronomers than it was to change 
the shape of a planet! The fallacy that 
America’s foreign trade is a national 
triumph worthy of perpetual laudation 
is an equally robust fantasy. The illu- 
mination will come when a few tariff 
wars, brought about by our refusal to 
adopt the modern reciprocal system of 
commerce, destroy what little trade we 
have in competitive goods. 

Speaking nationally, if we lost our 
entire oversea trade in factory articles 
it would not be serious; but, fortunately 
for the future of our foreign commerce, 
the injury will be concentrated largely 
upon big industries whose powers of 
protest are by no means feeble. Reci- 
procity when voiced by theorists and 
small producers could be ignored as an 
economic foible; Congress cannot sup- 
press the movement when the factory 
whistles of the United States shriek in 
favor of this new commercial policy. 


ECONOMIC REACTION AGAINST TRADI- 
TIONS 


When citizens who could cruise on 
private yachts in cool latitudes meet in 
mid-August in Chicago to discuss politi- 
cal economy they betray an earnestness 
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of purpose that cannot be ignored. Of 
course, the mere act of an affluent orator 
voluntarily perspiring in the dog days 
over foreign trade is no assurance per se 
that his argument is sound. It is true, 
too, that that interest is not altruistic. 
That makes it all the more vital. The 
one economist whose interest in his sub- 
ject is wholly academic is the theorist 
who has nothing to sell—except his 
manuscripts, which are not always 
quoted at par. 

Let it be admitted, then, that the beef- 
breeder fears that tariff wars will de- 
stroy his fat profits abroad, and that 
the maker of American plows does not 
want to be crowded out of foreign fur- 
rows. Surely the American producer 
has as much right to demand tariff re- 
form as the man who has nothing to 
export. 

The reassuring thing in the current 
reciprocity agitation is that it discloses 
a determination upon the part of the 
American people to look beyond our 
tariff boundaries. Hitherto, Americans, 
undisturbed by foreign issues, have been 


free-traders or protectionistc largely be- 


cause they were born that way. Men 
handed down their politics like mort- 
gaged property to their sons. We “stood 
pat” or “stuck in the mud ” or dreamed 
of a free-trade Utopia without really 
knowing why, although we spent much 
time trying to explain! The political 
economy of America was coterminous 
with our voting precincts. Consistency 
in a statesman was extolled above candid 
consideration of disturbingly new ques- 
tions. 

Even college economists rarely looked 
beyond their campus. Occasionally 
some professor would venture to think 
outside of the curriculum and would 
find himself, like the eloquent Dr. Ross, 
of Stanford (the original father of “‘ race 
suicide”), dropped from the faculty 
pay roll. It is a comfortable pastime 
to sit in a library or lecture-room and 
solve the destinies of nations according 
to orthodox formulas. It is a more for- 
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midable task to fare forth and struggle 
with the elementary uncertainies of get- 
ting another job. It became a habit of 
professors to stick to the text in the 
syllabus. The wise son knew his alma 
mater. 

It would be an ungracious and unjust 
thing to accuse so large, so respectable, 
and so voluble a body of scholars of 
saying only what boards of regents en- 
joined, but many of those who have 
risen above personal bread-and-butter 
economy have been narrowly committed 
to economic traditions. If this is not the 
case, why is it that, in the presence of 
years of reiterated political statistics re- 
garding our foreign trade and the con- 
sequent foolishness of popular argument 
based upon that insecure foundation, 
there has been no economist either un- 
trammeled or alert enough to shape 
thought aright in the United States? 
Why has some trained college man not 
exposed the figures that have beguiled 
the people into believing that America 
had somehow engineered a trade inva- 
sion of Europe? Is it modesty that has 
kept our Adam Smiths and our John 
Stuart Mills from grasping this great 
opportunity ? 

The truth is that the almost universal 
indisposition to question the meaning of 
the great volume of American exports of 
raw materials needed in foreign factories 
and the paltry shipments of our manu- 
factured wares oversea has been shared 
even by professional economists. So 
that now, when the issue of reciprocity 
calls for national consideration, we are 
“totally unprepared for the occasion.” 
As is customary in such emergencies, 
however we attempt to settle the matter 
by declamation. Henry Ward Beecher 
was more candid than most men when 
he confessed that when he had the least 
to say he talked the loudest. 

Had the economists who have been 
equipped to give the facts of our oversea 


. defeat as an exporter of factory wares 


kept that undebatable fact before the 
American people, the opportunity of 
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politicians to frame legislation in special 
interests and to the detriment of general 
commerce would not have been so 
marked. The issue of reciprocity would 
have possibly been averted through the 
adoption of a maximum and minimum 
tariff long ago if the public had been 
made to realize that our foreign trade, of 
which we have all boasted, was not a 
tribute to our alertness but a triumph of 
the business intelligence of our com- 
petitors who needed and sent for our raw 
supplies, and, that the only great market 
we have ever had for our factory goods 
is on the American continent. 


THE STAND-PAT PROTEST AGAINST RECI- 
PROCITY 


The opportunity which academic 
economists neglected to embrace was 
seized by politicians. In America, as in 
most countries, political economy to be 
effective must display either a diploma 
ora party button. Much of our political 
economy, as a result, is far more political 
than economic. Republicans and Demo 
crats at times have nailed reciprocity 
planks to convention platforms, but 
expedient statesmen of various faiths 
shunned the Chicago conference as if it 
were the center of national contagion. 
Mr. Albert Clarke, of Boston, warned 
the faithful away from Chicago, urging 
his suspicion that Democrats had _ be- 
come interested in the movement. 

That is a curious alarm. If reciproc- 
ity is a good thing for American com- 
merce, the politics of its promoters is 
not important. This agitation, whatever 
may be its outcome, indicates a great 
American awakening. The merits of 
this pressing economic question which 
demands consideration in the midst 
of our jubilance over a foreign trade 
we have failed to win should be con- 
sidered by every patriotic citizen who 
hopes to see America the master among 
the commercial Powers. To raise the 
plaintive inquiry concerning the politics 
of its advocates suggests the timorous 


culture that seans the name of the artist 
before passing judgment on the painting. 

In his monograph Mr. Clarke goes 
beyond the privileges of political bias. 
He represents that none of the countries 
of Europe are yet arrayed against the 
United States commercially, and that 
therefore the reciprocity agitation is 
needless, or at least premature. Why 
Mr. Clarke ignored the fact that our 
merchandise pays a higher rate in enter- 
ing France than do the exports of other 
nations, and why our disastrous tariff 
war with Russia was not mentioned, it 
is difficult to explain, even when due 
allowance is made for loyal partisanship. 
It is true that Germany has not yet de- 
clared a trade war against the United 
States, but Germany does not dominate 
all Europe—not yet. No one knows 
whether Germany will or will not apply 
its new high tariff to our exports. That 


empire has deliberately planned a tariff 
designed among other purposes to foster 
agrarian interests by keeping out foreign 
lard, oleomargarine, salted beef, and 


other provisions. The new maximum 
tariff is fixed at $6.45 per hundred 
pounds. Any of Europe’s seven reci- 
procity countries, having made treaty 
arrangements, can ship to Germany 
what beef they may have to sell, by pay- 
ing a customs duty of $2.92. Now if 
Germany should, without gaining any 
reciprocal concessions from the United 
States, grant us that low rate, why did 
the Reichstag go to the trouble of fram- 
ing the law at all? Mr. Clarke cites one 
clause of our old Prussian treaty which 
states that any favor granted by Ger- 
many to a third country must forthwith 
be extended to the United States. As 
the treaty stipulation was designed to 
work the other vay as well, our failure 
to give Germany the same concession 
we granted to Cuba would put us out of 
court in holding the German Govern- 
ment to that old contract. Moreover, 
there is another clause in that ancient and 
much-debated covenant which, as Amer- 
ica construes it, gives either country the 
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right to make special reciprocity ar- 
rangements. Was Mr. Clarke’s protest 
against the Chicago reciprocity conven- 
tion too hastily prepared or was it over- 
edited by some unhesitant hand? 

Whatever Germany’s policy may be, 
it is the part of wisdom for America to 
be prepared to meet it. It is not the 
custom of a nation, no matter how fertile 
in resource, ‘to postpone the perfecting 
of its armament until war is declared. 
The Teuton may not, after all, cut the 
rope which the American beef trust has 
tightened around him, but at least he’s 
been putting a portentous edge on his 
meat ax! It is pertinent in a general 
way to remind ourselves that years ago 
in a Senate hearing warning was given 
by New York shippers that our Chinese 
hostility would sooher or later result in a 
Mongolian boycott of our cargoes. The 
Chinese, however, did not notify us of 
iheir intentions any more than the Ger- 
mans have. 

The plea that we should not invoke 
reciprocity to strengthen our relations 
with trading nations until they have 
actually cut the commercial cables re- 
calls an old story of an American traveler 
who, upon taking an adventurous trip 
over a precipice in a basket, looked up 
and saw, to his great alarm, that some of 
the strands of the rope were frayed. 
““How often do they renew this rope?” 
he anxiously demanded of the guide. 
“Whenever it breaks,” replied that 
stolid man. Akin is the Clarke type of 
stand-patters who refuse to look up along 
our tariff wall and examine the straining 
cords that bind us to the commercial 
nations. 

I make no outcry against Mr. Clarke 
personally. He is a great economist, 
and could prove it, if he would take the 
other side! And as head of the Federal 
Industrial Commission he prepared a 
work so bulging with facts that he can 
be pardoned for omitting a few from his 
stand-pat plea! Seriously, he is but one 
of the many jubilant patriots who so 
rejoice over the gross tonnage of our 
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raw exports that they fail to see that the 
foreign manufacturer is making more 
profit out of our products than we are, 
and that with the wares he fashions 
from them he has built up a great trade 
in markets in which the United States 
is encountering defeat. 

The truth is that the American people 
almost as a whole, regardless of party, 
have been deluded by loyal statistics 
and by the uncritical arguments founded 
upon them. I have before me Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip’s booklet entitled 
“The American Commercial Invasion 
of Europe.” Mr. Vanderlip’s “ effort” 
attracted considerable attention a couple 
of years ago. The title appealed greatly 
to American pride, and neither that 
pride nor the enthusiasm of the author 
was diminished by the failure of the 
facts to support the infectious phrase. 
Mr. Vanderlip’s little book appeared, 
if | remember aright, after the close of 
the fiscal year 1902. In that year the 
value of our exports of manufactures 
to Europe was $16,000,000 less than the 
year before, and $34,000,000 less than 
in 1900. But these facts were far less 
interesting than the title of the article, 
and the commercial invasion of Europe 
went on—in print. It is difficult to im- 
agine that Mr. Vanderlip was unaware of 
this damaging decline in our European 
trade, for he had just resigned from the 
assistant secretaryship of the Govern- 
ment department that printed the figures. 
This is not the whole story of Mr. Van- 
derlip’s joyous myth regarding our Eu- 
ropean trade. In 1902, of our total 
exports of “manufactures” to the Old 
World, more than forty per cent con- 
sisted of copper and mineral oil, leaving 
but $117,000,000 to represent the total 
value of all our actual factory goods 
sold to both the United Kingdom and 
continental Europe in this year of our 
grand furor. For the United States 
that is a pitiable sum of manufactures 
to sell abroad. It is about equal to the 
factory goods Brazil and Argentina buy 
from Europe. 
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Even if our exports of manufactures 
to Europe had been increasing, the paltry 
total would not have justified the jubi- 
lance over our “‘invasion.”” When it is 
realized that that trade, insignificant 
as it is, was falling off at the rate of 
millions during the very period of Mr. 
Vanderlip’s investigations, his exaggera- 
tions can be put down as typical of the 
sturdy American incapacity to know 
when we are beaten. In reality, ““The 
American Commercial Retreat in Eu- 
rope” would have been a more fitting 
title, had the article dealt in the facts. 
No one would, in sober criticism, imply 
that Mr. Vanderlip got his impressions 
from banquet rather than from statisti- 
cal tables, yet it cannot be denied that 
. there is something of a champagne 
sparkle in his outpouring! 


PROBLEMS AHEAD OF RECIPROCITY 


Mr. Vanderlip is only one of many 
paraders in the American procession of 
patriots. They all carry transparencies 


flaming with foolish pretense to a com- 


petitive trade we have never won abroad. 


And so long as the majority of Americans 
believe that this foreign trade is as sub- 
stantial as the shouting, the opportunity 
to secure reciprocity treaties will’ be 
small. The “‘open door” does not lead 
through the American Senate! 

If reciprocity in this stage of the 
world’s progress and competition is need- 
ful to bring about our larger destiny as 
a commercial Power, the one thing that 
will, as stated, force the issue upon Con- 
gress is the awakening of the trusts to 
the necessity of saving their imperiled 
trafhe abroad. Through system they 
have built up a foreign business of grow- 
ing value. If the trade advanced by 
these few combinations should be lost, 
the remainder of our competitive goods 
sold oversea would not call for reciproc- 
ity treaties. A huckster’s license would 
be more appropriate! As it is, if the 
total of the year’s cargoes entering into 
our “invasion” of Europe with factory 


goods was sunk in the Atlantic the loss 
to the American people would be less 
than three cents a week apiece! That, 
too, would be the gross loss. Assuming 
that about one-third of our returns from 
our commercial invasion of Europe is 
net profit, the per capita income derived 
from our total exports of manufactures 
to the Old World (aside from copper and 
kerosene) is about fifty cents per annum. 
In six years that would pay for a year’s 
subscription to an American magazine. 
Clearly, the publisher that secures cir- 
culation by giving the public flamboy- 
ance regarding foreign trade is getting 
the best of the bargain. 

If the reciprocity leaders can rid the 
American mind of the obsession fastened 
upon it by the sight of our departing car- 
goes of raw products, the first triumph 
in the assault upon the tariff entrench- 
ments will be won. The advocates of 
the new system of international traffic 
must also meet the old argument about 
high tariff, high prices, and high wages, 
by calling attention to the fact that while 
the American workingman gets from 
fifty to seventy-five per cent higher wages 
than the artisan in Germany, the Ameri- 
can tariff is from 200 to 1,000 per cent 
higher than the German customs sched- 
ule. Who gets the benefit of this exces- 
sive protection? Some of the money, it 
is known, goes for maintenance and re- 
pair of our tariff wall. Who gets the 
remainder? 

Then, the reciprocity leaders should 
throw illumination upon the “ balance- 
of-trade” delusion. The Indians who 
sold American valleys for a few blankets 
and a string of beads “exported” more 
than they “imported.” Creditor nations 
frequently have far greater imports than 
exports, just as a farmer’s harvest in 
autumn is an increase over the seed he 
planted in the spring. It is a fascinating 
subject, and the reciprocity economists 
will do well to expound it. We listen 
to political boasting over our “favorable 
trade balance,” meaning that we are 
sending out of the country a greater 
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volume of exchangeable values than we 
are taking in. 

Attention, too, should be called to 
the fact that, while reciprocity may not 
be a universal panacea, retaliation is one 
feature of the reciprocity system. We 
exclude the Mongolian; he shuts out our 
merchandise. We countervail Russian 
sugar; the Slav declines to import our 
plows. Whenever we put an extra 
duty on goods whose export has been 
stimulated by bounty in the home coun- 
try, as in our dealings with Russia, and 
whenever we lower duty, as in the treaty 
with Cuba, we are engaging in reci- 
procity. We have tried the system with 
Canada and Brazil without success, 
but the trade at that time with those 
countries was unsatisfactory from many 
causes. With Brazil our trade has been 
declining for years. As for Canada, one 
complaint was that the Lady of the 
Snows was not living up to her reci- 
procity vows! Then, too, the Civil War 
demoralized our commerce. 
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If we want to advance abroad as a 
trading nation we cannot afford to dodge 
these reciprocity issues by crouching 
behind our tariff wall. We might not 
lose much in the long run by abandon- 
ing the European trade. Most of the 
things we sell to that continent are 
goods that enter the free gates, and the 
Old World will continue to buy them in 
increasing quantities. These established 
manufacturing empires are engaged in 
the same business that America is. Our 
big future with finished wares is not in 
their field. Moreover, as I have point- 
ed out in a former article, American 
capital has begun to build factories in 
Europe. 

We can more profitably as an export- 
ing nation concentrate, it may develop, 
on our own hemisphere. Dr. Crowell 
believes that America’s economic cry 
will be: “On to the tropics!” Here js a 
field that might afford a rare opportunity 
to put American reciprocity to the test 
without the aid of Europe. 
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LUXURY 


By ABIGAIL JAMES 


TROLLING slowly down the street, 
Against shop windows flatten I my nose; 
Within my purse perhaps is thirty cents. 
I wonder, with a wonderment intense, 
What I would do if more were in my clothes. 


The millionaire no pleasure has like this; 
He never sighs: “I’d have it if I could!” 
“T want it and I'll get it” is his way. 
There is no joy of saving day by day, 


No owning without buying understood. 


My happiness is wishing hard for things. 

In mind I own, and reconstruct, and plan; 

I think: “‘How fine ’twould be had I but this!” 
He has it, and he knows it is not bliss; 

He has no luxury of longing—poor rich man! 
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THE LAW 


By LEROY HENNESSEY 


MMUTABLE ’twas writ, the Word that shall endure: 
Lo, ere ye reach the final good, the Sacrifice! 
For every drop that brims the cup of heart-desire, 
Embittered taint of heart-regret shall mark the price. 


The Curse on Canaan’s Godless hosts that Israel might live, 
The dying Nazarene, Redemption’s primal cost, 

The flood that draws unstayed to crimson Freedom’s shrines— 
In these, the meed of human prayer achieved and lost. 


And when the Angel of the Larger Life shall grant 
The Peace men seek, upon his brow shall lie the stain. 
Within the hand that bears the palm, the flaming brand 
Shall tell what holocausts attend the higher gain. 


Naught lives for which Life hath not yielded Death’s demand. 


Thou shalt make sacrifice, *twas writ. 


God’s Word shall stand. 


CURRENT REFLECTIONS 


By E. S. MARTIN 


% BCHOOL has begun 


again. The school- 
masters and the 
schoolmistresses have 
their large and inter- 
esting young families 
about them once 
more, and the contributing parents are 
making the best of a life that is bereaved 
but not hopeless. The contributing par- 
ents bestow a vast amount of thought 
upon schools, discussing them intermina- 
bly, and realizing according to their sev- 
eral intelligences how far they are from 


any thorough acquaintance with the sub- 
ject of their discussions. The most that 
anyone seems to know, certainly, about 
schools is that some are better than 
others, and that all are imperfect. Of 
course they are imperfect. The fact 
that they are composed of imperfect 
young pupils would insure that, even 
if the teachers were of a superhuman 
perfection, which they are not. A 
school is bound to be a faulty thing for 
this reason, if for no other, that its capac- 
ity for adjustment cannot be equal to 
the demands made upon it. If boys 
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were all alike and girls were all alike, 
or if there were only two or three kinds 
of boys and girls, there would be hope 
of making an educational machine that 
would be almost perfect. But as long 
as every boy is different from every 
other boy, and every girl from every 
other girl, no educational machine will 


have flexibility enough to give all its ‘ 


pupils exactly what they ought to have. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, it is a fair 
question whether the great school of 
life, in which we all are pupils, has flexi- 
bility enough to give each of us precisely 
the training we need, and it may plaus- 
ibly be argued that to learn early to 
adapt oneself to the rigidities of a school 
is in itself a good preparation for a life 
which also has rigidities and fixed con- 
ditions which we have to get used to. 
President Hadley, of Yale, lately worked 
it out that for educational purposes all 
minds could be classed in one of three 
groups; but probably the minds have 
to come nearly to the college age before 
they can be classified, so that doesn’t 
greatly help the schools, a good part of 
whose business it is to find out what 
sort of minds they have got. 


In Massacuusetts the other day 
there died, much too young, a good 
schoolmaster who had built up an old 


school and made it famous. There was 
a long and affectionate notice of him in 
one of the Boston papers, which told, 
among other things, about his early 
ideas of what a school ought to be. 
He wanted, it said, to make something 
different from the successful church 
schools, which were crowded with rich 
men’s sons. That is just now a familiar 
sentiment. Most laymen who have the 
making of schoolmasters in them seem 
nowadays to start out with a deep- 
seated aspiration to make something 
that is not open to the charge of being a 
church school full of rich men’s sons. 
They can avoid making a church school, 
but if they succeed in making a first-rate 
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boarding school they are pretty certain 
to get the rich men’s sons, because the 
people who can afford to send their boys 
to the best schools send them to the 
schools that have the best reputation; 
and if a school is notably good, it is hard 
to protect it from acquiring a reputa- 
tion that will commend itself to solvent 
parents. 


THE OBJECTION to rich men’s sons, 
per se, seems to me to be overdone. It 
is not an objection that comes from poor 
but honest parents alone. It comes also 
from rich parents who want their boys 
who are in the educational stage to 
meet a variety of boys and get in touch 
with as many kinds of boy life as possi- 
ble. The poor but honest parents seem 
to fear that their boys will be at some 
fiscal disadvantage in association with 
the sons of affluent parents, or else that 
their boys’ expectations and standards 
of living and expenditure will be raised 
so high by such comradeship that it will 
be hard to bring them down again to 
contentment with plain living. There 
is plenty of nonsense about both of these 
fears. Money counts for scarcely any- 
thing among boys in a first-rate Ameri- 
can boarding school. The boys are all 
fed alike, all housed alike, and—usually 
—get a very restricted allowance of 
spending money. A boy at a good 
boarding school is neither rich nor poor. 
He is simply a boy. At an academy 
where the pupils live at home, or at places 
where the price of board is suited to their 
parents’ means, inequalities of parental 
fortune are really much more significant 
than at a school where all the pupils fare 
alike. Moreover, if there is anything 
in the sentiment that it is good for boys 
to be thrown with various kinds of 
boys, it ought to work both ways. It 
should be, and I think it is, just as 
much to the advantage of the poor 
but honest boys to be rubbed against the 
rich boys, as for the rich boys to get to 
know the poor ones. It takes a variety 
of boys to make a good school, and | 
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don’t hear of any good school that 
hasn’t a variety. There is just as much 
variety in rich men’s sons as in poor 
men’s sons. You cannot classify boys 
according to the figures of the parental 
fortune. 


ON THE WHOLE, is there not more 
democratic equality of opportunity in 
American education than in any other 
thing our land affords? The common 
schools stand open to all comers. Many 
of the high schools, technical schools, 
and colleges are, supported by endow- 
ment or taxation and exact no fees. As 
for the private schools, I do not know 
of a boys’ school of high reputation in 
the country (outside of a few in some 
of the larger cities) in which money- 
making is not notoriously a secondary 
object. The steady purpose in most of 
them is to keep the fees down so that the 
opportunities offered may be within the 
reach of as many persons as possible. 
Schoolmasters actually study to see what 
is the least they can take without di- 
minishing the efficiency of their schools. 
They are not in the business of selling 
education. Their business is the mak- 
ing of men—the development of mental 
power and of character, the imparting 
of knowledge, the cure of souls. They 
accept money for what they do, but 
money is more distinctly a secondary 
object with school-teachers than with 
the members of any other profession, 
unless it is the ministry. That is saying 
a good deal, for every learned profession 
shows plenty of instances of practi- 
tioners to whom money-making is not 
the primary object. There are still 
some lawyers who are lawyers first and 
money - makers afterward, and there 
are doctors a-many who think last of 
all what they shall charge, and then 
are governed by what they think the 
patient can spare. But the doctors and 
the lawyers collect from the affluent 
what they omit to gather from the 
needy, whereas the schools adapt their 
charges to the means of the moderately 


well to do; and while they are ready 
enough to charge less if there is need 
of it, they don’t charge more to anyone. 
If rich people are disposed to pay for 
education a sum proportionate to their 
fortunes, they have to do it by gifts. 
And that they do constantly, as every- 
one knows, and as most of the good 
schools and colleges attest. 


Ir Is BY NO MEANS the rule of the 
world that the poor shall pay less for 
what they get than the rich pay for the 
same commodity. The rule is the other 
way. Money in hand buys cheapest; 
good credit, which means abundant 
pecuniary resources, pays less interest 
than poor credit; buyers of large quan- 
tities get better bargains than buyers of 
small quantities; coal costs far more at 
bushel rates than by the ton, and big 
shippers, as we are so often reminded, 
get freight rates from the railroads 
which enable them to drive their 
smaller competitors out of business. 
To a great extent that is inevitable. To 
some extent it may be curable, and, if 
so, ought to be cured. For example, 
railroads that run out of big cities 
charge varying rates for hauling folks 
to and from suburban places. The 
daily commuter gets a very low rate. 
That is right enough. But the subur- 
banite who can buy a package of 
tickets—a dozen or so—at a time pays 
much less per trip than the poorer per- 
son who rarely has enough money in 
hand at any one time to buy, conven- 
iently, a dozen tickets at once. Here is 
a case where the poorest travelers have 
to pay the most; where a merchant rides 
for twenty cents, say, and a laborer pays 
thirty cents for precisely the same serv- 
ice. That accords well enough with 
the world’s general rule, but it is not 
right. The laborer should ride at the 
lowest rate the railroad can afford to 
give, whether he buys one ticket or a 
dozen. It is no more reasonable to 
charge him thirty cents for a ride that a 
richer man buys for twenty cents, than 
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to charge him three cents for a two-cent 
stamp when he buys only one. 


Why Is ir that people of average 
sense are willing to ride out in auto- 
mobiles with young boys for drivers? 
In the crashing motor fatality that a 
morning paper chronicles a reckless lad 
of eighteen was the chauffeur and was 
driving a heavily loaded machine at 
great speed around a curve on the high- 
way. He is dead, poor boy! The an- 
nual list of youths under twenty who 
have lost their lives and other lives, too, 
in automobile accidents for which they 
were responsible must be of pretty seri- 
ous length in these days. Boys at best 
are imperfectly trained and civilized 
creatures, and their defects and deficien- 
cies are very imperfectly appreciated by 
the general run of people. Togettoknow 
boys one has to have a long experience 
of them, extending year after year 
through successive groups of them; but 
the chance to get such an experience as 
that comes to comparatively few per- 
sons, and not all of those few can profit 
by it. We all know that the boy is the 
father of the man, but few of us appre- 
ciate what a careless, irresponsible, and 
incompetent parent he is. His knowl- 
edge is limited, his judgment is un- 
formed, he is full of whims, vanities, 
impulses, and false reasonings, his opin- 
ions are usually of no value, and his 
standard of conduct, though it may be 
based on sound enough principles, is 
responsive to all kinds of misleading 
assumptions. You sometimes find an 
old head on young shoulders, but very 
seldom. All this is generally under- 
stood by employers of labor. They 
keep boys in boys’ places. Railroads 
don’t put boys to drive locomotives. A 
high-power automobile is a more danger- 
ous thing in the street or on the high- 
way than a locomotive is on a line of 
rails, and yet any able-bodied boy who 
knows how, seems to be considered fit 
to be trusted with a high-power auto- 
mobile, and with the lives of as many 
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persons as are rash enough to sit in be- 
hind him. The combination of boy and 
high-spirited horse has been known to 
be disastrous, but a horse has the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, and judgment 
also, sometimes, and will often take 
care of himself and the boy too, when 
the boy’s judgment fails. But the 
automobile is a blind thing, with neither 
instinct nor judgment. Where the boy- 
driver sends it it goes. The chief re- 
sulting wonder is that so many sons of 
rich fathers live to grow up. 


CHANGE OF AIR is good for us; so is 
change of scene. In the quest for them 
multitudes of people take a vast deal 
of trouble every summer, travel, run 
awful hazards from bad water and all 
like perils, and disburse much more 
money than most of them can con- 
veniently spare. Some of them find 
profit in their wanderings, some loss. 
Vast is the total of their exertion in 
search of climate; multifarious its re- 
sults. The beauty of October is that 
it brings climate to the door; so that 
persons who from necessity or prac- 
ticed discretion have stayed at home, 
or near home, get their change of air 
gratis, with most of its resulting bene- 
fits, and without the risks and fatigues 
that are dared by those who change 
their sky. October is not a perfect sub- 
stitute for migration. There are bene- 
fits that come from a successful change 
of scene; and to break out of one’s rou- 
tine for a while and think different 
thoughts, and get new impressions, and 
do different things—or nothing—is valu- 
able beyond question. Nevertheless, 
great is October, and very good; next best 
to a vacation for a jaded mind; a surer 
tonic, as a rule, than the foreign air we 
travel far to breathe. If October was 
not given to us—delivered at the house 
with the Author’s compliments—what 
price would we not spare for it out of our 
annual store! It is State of Maine air— 
and a little better—brought to town for 
the benefit of folks who stay at home. 








You WOULD BE SURPRISED and in- 
terested if you could glance at the 
thousands of letters which we have re- 
ceived during the last month in an- 
swer to our request for suggestions 
as to what should be printed in Ap- 
PLETON’S BookLtovers Macazine. If 
we only had the space, nothing would 
please us more than to have you 
read the letters themselves. They 
‘have been full of the most valuable 
suggestions, several of which we pro- 
pose to discuss now; but before doing so, 
we want to acknowledge the letters al- 


ready received and to add that we shall ~ 


consider it a favor if, whenever you see 
something in APPLETON’S BOOKLOVERS 
MaGazIneE to criticise or think of some- 
thing to suggest, you will sit down at 
once and write us about it. That is the 
kind of advice and criticism that money 
cannot buy. 


TAKING UP THE ESSENCE of the let- 
ters received since the September num- 
ber went to press, we have decided to 
make the following additions to ApPLE- 
ToN’s BooKLovers MaGazinE, to begin 
with the November number, asking you 
to bear in mind that in this October 
number the colored pictures are re- 
stored. A great many people have writ- 
ten us that they do not like a maga- 
zine of which the edges are uncut. 
They want their periodical to come to 
them with the pages cut, so that they 
are not put to the trouble and delay of 
finding a knife to separate them. This 
number, as you will notice, has the 
edges cut. The edges, themselves, are 
rough. This is done in order not to 


ANOTHER WORD FROM THE 
PUBLISHERS 








NEW 





narrow the margins and make the page 
look cramped. Hereafter all pages will 
be cut. 


A GREAT MANY LETTERS have called 
our attention to the fact that the an- 
nouncements of books for The Booklovers 
Library have been shortened. You, as 
our correspondents, speak very fully, in 
many cases, of the value of the little ab- 
stracts of each book which have been 
published in the advertising columns of 
APPLETON’s BooKLOvERS MacGaziNeE, 
and which have been shortened, or en- 
tirely done away with, now. It is nec- 
essary to explain one fact to you that 
does not seem evident. APPLETON’S 
BookKLovers MaGazineE has now no 
connection whatsoever with The Book- 
lovers Library, except that we have 
made arrangements with the latter by 
which they can offer APPLETON’s Book- 
LOVERS MaGazinE with their service. 


THE LIST, PUBLISHED IN our ad- 
vertising columns, is an advertisement 
which The Booklovers Library pays for, 
just as any other advertiser in our col- 
umns pays for his advertisement. We 
have no more control over what will be 
put in that advertisement than we have 
over what would be put in an advertise- 
ment of a breakfast food; but so much 
has been said as to the value of a short 
discussion of the books of the day, that 
we have decided to begin, in the Novem- 
ber number, a short department which 
shall take up the principal books of each 
month, and give a frank statement of 
what the nature of each book is, and 
what subject it deals with. We want 
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to ask you to watch this department for a 
month or two, and then write us frankly 
your criticism as to whether we cover 
the ground satisfactorily. 


IN ORDER THAT there may be no 
misunderstanding, in view of the fact 
that we are publishers of books, as well 
as a magazine, we shall not, in any case, 
discuss, in this particular department, 
any book which we, ourselves, have pub- 
lished. Frankly, this policy will be 
adopted in order to prevent it ever enter- 
ing a reader’s mind that this department 
in APPLETON’s BooKLovers MaGAzINE 
is a veiled form of advertisement for the 
Appleton books. On the other hand, 
we are publishing in another column 
a page or two of “‘ Appleton’s Book Gos- 
sip,” which will, as frankly, treat only 
of the books which we publish. The 
only right way in such matters is to be 
square and clear. When you want to 
advertise books which you publish, say 
so, and advertise them; when you desire 
people to understand that you are dis- 
cussing matters editorial, avoid any sus- 
picion that you may not be sincere and 
honest, by leaving out any mention of 
your own books. That is the policy 
which we propose to follow. 


WE TAKE A GREAT DEAL of pleasure 
in announcing, also, that in the No- 
vember number will begin the first in- 
stallment of a most interesting and origi- 
nat novel by Frederick J. Stimson, the 
well-known author who, for so many 
years, has written under the pseudonym 
of “J. S., of Dale.” Everyone will re- 
member “‘Guerndale,” “ King Noanet,” 
“The Residuary Legatee,” and “‘The 
Crime of Henry Vane.” This serial will 
run through the winter, and will be en- 
titled “‘In Cure of Her Soul.” Not to 
tell too much about it here, for the very 
evident reason that we want you to read 
it, yourself, in the MaGazing, it is suf- 
ficient to say that it is a story of the pres- 
ent day, laid in New York, Philadelphia, 


and so on, and dealing with the vital, 
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The 


human questions of the hour. 


serial will be illustrated by Mr. A. I. 
Keller, of New York, the well-known 
artist and illustrator. 


THERE WILL BE an interesting feat- 
ure which cannot fail to interest you, as 
magazine readers, running for the next 
few months in APPLETON’s BOOKLOVERS 
Macazine. Turn to the advertising 
pages of this magazine and find our an- 
nouncement stating that we are offer- 
ing five hundred dollars’ worth of prizes 
to the readers of ApPLETON’s Book- 
LOVERS MacazinE who can give the 
best reasons for the selection of what 
they consider the best advertisements in 
this number. 


WE ARE OFFERING THESE prizes, not 
in order to give away five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of books—-there is no dif- 
ficulty in giving away books, or any- 
thing else, at any time—we are offering 
the prizes in the belief that we shall 
profit by them, and this is the way we 
hope to profit: In the first place, the 
plan creates interest on your part in 
the advertisements in our magazine. 
That is, of course, of benefit to the ad- 
vertiser. In the second place, it cre- 
ates a great deal of interest on the part 
of the advertisers, because when a large 
section of the public decides that this or 
that form of advertising is best, every 
advertiser in the country must, of neces- 
sity, pay attention to that judgment. 


THEREFORE, THE ADVERTISERS all 
over the United States will watch for 
our announcements of your decision as 
to the best advertisements. That helps 
us to get more advertisements, at the 
same time that we have interested the 
public more in the advertisements them- 
selves. It is well worth while study- 
ing the advertisements in APPLETON’S 
BookLovers Macazine, and trying to 
form, in your own mind, an opinion of 
why this or that advertisement does at- 
tract your attention more than another. 





APPLETON’S BOOK GOSSIP 


Mrs. Fremont OLpER, who is the 
author of a strenuous novel entitled 
**The Giants,” which speaks unkindly 
of the trusts, showed, upon her return 
to San Francisco a few weeks ago, that 
she was also capable of leading the 
strenuous life. Mr. Fremont Older is 
the editor of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
which is engaged in a political fight with 
the Mayor, whom the paper alleges to 
be corrupt. Through the Mayor’s in- 
fluence, according to the publishers of 
the Bulletin, all of their newsboys had 
been induced to strike. It was even 
alleged that the Mayor and his boss 
paid the boys’ expenses. The strike 
“ caused much trouble and occasional 
violence between the Bulletin men and 
carriers and the strike sympathizers. 
The police protection was inadequate, 
and citizens purchasing the Bulletin were 
beaten and could obtain no redress. 

“For two weeks,” wrote Mrs. Older 
after her return, ‘‘the city was at the 
mercy of a lot of hoodlums.” 

At this juncture an enterprising busi- 
ness woman, such as they have in Cali- 
fornia, said that she would sell the papers 
at her place of business on the main 
street if anyone would take them to her. 
The men at the Bulletin office said that 
it would be useless to attempt it as the 
city was carpeted with the papers that 
they had endeavored to sell. Mrs. 
Older, who had been paying some after- 
noon calls and was in full afternoon 
regalia, dropped in just then to see her 
husband and inquire about the progress 
of the strike. She was told of the 
woman on Market Street who wanted 
papers but could not get them. Fifty 


MRS. FREMONT OLDER 
boys at the door of the office were ready 
to match them. 

“T’ll take them down to her,” said 
Mrs. Older. 

She would take no refusal, and in a 
moment she had filled her arms with 
papers, and the people were gazing at a 
singularly prepossessing young woman 
regally gowned, with gloves, card-case, 
and parasol, marching through them. 
Not a paper was touched. 


Mrs. VERMILYE, known in the writ- 
ing world under her maiden name, Kate 
Jordan, and author of “Time, the 
Comedian,” was talking to some friends 
one day of Irish characteristics: 

“*T was a little more than three years 
old when my family came from Dublin 
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to New York,” she said. ‘Much to my 
amazement and chagrin I gradually re- 
alized during the three or four years fol- 
lowing that the precocious American 
children I played with were given to 
mocking all foreigners, but particularly 
the Irish. I did not realize, for my 
comfort then, that like vast throngs of 
non-traveled ‘grown-ups’ they had only 
a surface knowledge of the Irish, gained 
from the funny papers and from such 
adulterated specimens as told them to 
“Step lively,’ or who looked long on the 
whisky when it was amber, in their 
mothers’ kitchens. When I began to 
go to school I said nothing about my 
nationality to anyone—it was the guilty 
secret of my childish heart, and I must 
have lost the musical Dublin accent if 
I ever had it, for they did not find me out. 

“But one black day came when dis- 
covery faced me. In illustrating a geog- 
raphy lesson my teacher began asking 
the children just exactly where they were 
born. Nearly all were American, from 
varying States—one or two were English 
—one or two French—but not one was 
a derided Celt. I hoped she'd skip me, 
but she didn’t. 

“**Where were-you born, Kitty?’ she 
asked. 

“TI arose, swallowing something and 
feeling ghastly. I was afraid to claim 
any particular country, yet was deter- 
mined to lie. 

“*On the high seas,’ I said in a faint 
voice. 

“The teacher became enthusiastic. 

“* How interesting! A little girl—al- 
most—without a country. But the flag 
under which the ship ‘sailed proclaims 
your fatherland. Under the flag of what 
country did you sail? Now listen, chil- 
dren—this is very interesting.’ 

“By this time thirty-odd pairs of sau- 
cer eyes were fixed on me. 

“*T don’t know what country,’ I stam- 
mered, ‘because it was a pirate ship.’” 


One of the Appleton writers of books 
for boys, who is endearing himself more 


and more to the youth of this generation, 
is Ralph Henry Barbour. He has a 
book published nearly every year. His 
latest, published last month, was en- 
titled “Four in Camp,” and is full of 
the clear ozone and spicy smells of the 
Adirondacks. Mr. Barbour is keenly 
interested in athletics, and tells a story 
of a school athlete which throws some 
light on the juvenile point of view. The 
boy had made quite a reputation for him- 
self as a football player on his high- 
school team, but owing to deficiencies in 
the matter of class standing had been 
obliged to sever connection with the 
institution. A well-known preparatory 
school solicited his presence—and serv- 
ices—and offered inducements ‘which 
won him. A week or two after his ad- 
vent there the following autumn one of 
the faculty met him and, entertaining 
well-founded doubts as to his proficiency 
at study, asked him how he was getting 
along. 

“Pretty fair, sir, I guess,’ 
the boy. 

“That’s good. Find it smooth going, 
eh?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t like to say that ex- 
actly,” was the cautious reply. “‘The 
field’s sort of rough in places, sir.” 


answered 


Rosert W. CHAMBERS has some diffi- 
culty in remaining in the country just at 
present. The most successful book that 
the Appletons published this spring is 
his novel “‘Iole,” and two more of his 
books were published in September. 
They were ‘The Reckoning,” which is 
the third to appear and the fourth 
chronologically of Mr. Chambers’ series 
of historical novels of which the first two 
were “‘Cardigan” and ‘The Maid-at- 
Arms,” and a clever book for children, 
entitled “‘ Forestland,” which is also part 
of his series for children. Mr. Chambers 
introduces a slangy bee in the latter 
book who has evidently met “ Big Bill” 
Devery at some period in his career. In 
the historical novels love plays a more 
important part than history. 
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7" Good-by,’ said he.” 
—Page 567. 





